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EDITORIALS 


WHY NOT MORE LOCAL 
CONFERENCES? 


N A democratic civilization, the prog- 
ress of any movement depends to a 
large extent on the possibility of social 
contacts. An astute student of history 
once remarked that the practice of dem- 
ocracy is much simpler in England than 
it is in America because distances are so 
much less formidable. Conferences are 
easily arranged, and attendance at such 
conferences is comparatively easy because 
little time or expense is entailed by those 
attending. In this country distances con- 
stitute a formidable obstacle to the free 
interchange of thought. For a person 
living in San Francisco to attend a con- 
vention in New York requires something 
like two weeks of time and more money 
than the ordinary teacher or preacher can 
afford. National conventions in this 
country suffer from this circumstance. 
The Religious Education Association 
has hitherto depended mainly upon the 
annual convention to create its esprit de 
corps and to plan for the work of the As- 
sociation. It is an eloquent testimony to 
the widespread interest in the undertak- 
ings of the Association that the attendance 
at these conventions has been as large as 
it has. Yet every year there are large 
numbers who cannot give the time or 
afford the money to travel long distances. 
Inevitably a convention is of largest serv- 
ice to the immediately surrounding region. 
The writer recently had the privilege 
of attending what was called a “regional 
conference” of the Religious Education 
Association. It was organized and car- 
ried through under the very efficient man- 
agement of Professor Huff of Drake Uni- 
versity at Des Moines. The program 
was anticipatory of the Convention at 
Philadelphia, in that the subject of the 
relations between religion and science 
was chosen for discussion. Teachers from 


several colleges and from the public 
schools, ministers, and teachers in church 
schools came together for three days to 
consider seriously the application of 
scientific methods of inquiry and of test- 
ing to the problems of religious education. 
The effort was made to have the main 
addresses consist of interpretations of the 
cooperative efforts of those present to 
understand the important issues which 
must be faced. Thus an opportunity was 
given to think together. For serious- 
minded leaders in the field of religious 
education this was far more valuable than 
to sit and listen to “inspirational” ad- 
dresses. Moreover, the number in at- 
tendance, while large enough to give the 
feeling of importance to the subject, was 
not too large to prevent genuine discus- 
sion and interchange of ideas or experi- 
ences. A noticeable feature of this con- 
ference was the entire absence of spell- 
binders or men with a hobby to exploit. 

Another advantage of this regional con- 
ference lies in the fact that there is no 
business of importance to transact. All 
the time can be given to what is of most 
universal interest. After all, the exec- 
utive and financial details of any organ- 
ization have vital meaning only to those 
who have shared the burden of adminis- 
tration. A convention must, of course, 
determine policies and authorize budget 
expenditures. But the vast majority of 
the delegates come for something else. 
The smaller conference, being free from 
the constitutional requirements laid upon 
the convention, can devote itself exclu- 
sively to the interests which lie closest to 
the delegates. 

Why should not such regional confer- 
ences be planned in various portions of 
the country? Half a dozen such gather- 
ings would enlist the attendance and the 
active interest of many more persons than 
could possibly be reached by any national 
convention. The expense of any one such 
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conference would not be great, since no 
large auditorium is needed. A college 
could well serve its natural friends by pro- 
viding without cost the necessary room 
for the meetings. It might supplement 
the distinctively professional program of 
the conference by giving the visitors some 
illuminating insight into the contribution 
which it is making to education. Carleton 
College has for several years held a most 
successful annual conference, in which 
the resources of the college are freely 
used to enrich the education of those en- 
joying its hospitality. This: year the 
topic to be discussed at Philadelphia was 
made the central interest of this confer- 
ence. The results of a yearly series of 
such gatherings was seen in the friend- 
liness of the attendants and the eagerness 
and the freedom of the discussions. 

If the Religious Education Association 
can be the means of carrying from group 
to group the inspiration and insight gained 
in such gatherings as this and the one at 
Des Moines, it will help to create and to 
maintain a growing sense of the signifi- 
cance of religious education, and an ap- 
preciation of the wonderful fellowship 
which grows out of a common task and 
an honest spirit of inquiry as to the best 
means by which the task can be fulfilled. 

Gerald Birney Smith, the 
University of Chicago. 





MORE ABOUT MAKESHIFTS AT 
TEACHER TRAINING 


HE EDITORIAL in the last issue 

of Religious Education, which refers 
to three thousand students taking leader- 
ship training courses each year under 
the auspices of the Chicago Council of 
Religious Education, challenges an an- 
swer. 

We admit the smallness of this num- 
ber when divided among eight hundred 
cooperating churches, how impotent these 
International standard credits look along- 
side college or graduate credits, how they 


pale into insignificance when compared 
with the school work of poorly equipped 
stenographers, and how we are only 
touching the fringe of things in the face 
of the need of a million or more parents 
who should have training in order to bring 
up their children properly. Most of us 
not only see the dark side of the picture 
as it now presents itself, but recall the 
way things looked a few years ago before 
this leadership training student body be- 
gan to emerge. 

Our Council does not think for a min- 
ute that it has begun to solve the problem 
of religious education in Chicago when 
our total leadership student body each 
year earns 3,000 credits. Not that. We 
just feel a bit encouraged. Churches are 
beginning to respond. Students are en- 
rolling in these schools. It gives us heart 
to seek other thousands to join our ranks, 
to inspire those who have already taken 
work to take other courses, and still 
others, until three or four years hence 
many of them may even accumulate the 
necessary twelve credits to entitle them 
to the International diploma. 

Not a few of these students may even 
be persuaded to take the University Col- 
lege courses which the Council is offering 
downtown in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Northwestern 
University,—courses in educational psy- 
chology, in childhood and youth, in teach- 
ing technique and organization. In these 
courses forty-eight hours are required 
and a major of university credit granted. 
These students will do serious work, read 
serious books, engage in field experimen- 
tation, and sit at the feet of men like 
3ower, Chave, and Richardson. 

We were speaking to the deans and 
instructors of our thirty odd standard 
training schools when we said we were 
“proud of this fine record.” We are 
proud of it—for a beginning. Very few 
other cities of our class in the country 
could produce a better record. 

Of course we shall not be satisfied until 
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we have done all the good things Doctor 
Hites recommends in the latter part of 
his thought-provoking editorial. While 
we are making haste slowly in this direc- 
tion, we shall continue to develop enthus- 
iasm among the churches for this impor- 
tant business of leadership training, 
though it is now called a “makeshift.” 
Armies have crossed rivers on makeshift 
bridges and won victories. Wilson used 
makeshift rifles in training men for the 
World War. The war is said to have 
been won—won, as some would have it, 
by soldiers whose training, in the begin- 
ning, was makeshift. 

Emerson O. Bradshaw, Chicago 

Council of Religious Education. 





A SERVICE TO RESEARCH 
WORKERS 


HE NEED of correlating informa- 

tion on research projects is apparent. 
Numerous agencies are making surveys 
and lists of research in different fields. 
For example, the National Research 
Council publishes many bibliographies 
and surveys, two of the most recent being 
Manson’s A Bibliography of the Analysis 
and Measurement of Human Personality 
up to 1926, and Marston’s Directory of 
Research in Child Development. National 
associations, such as the American Soci- 
ological Society, survey their member- 
ships for research interests and activities. 
There has been no adequate survey in the 
fields of religion and of character. 

The Religious Education Association is 
not primarily a body of research workers, 
but in its membership are many people 
who carry on research, either independ- 
ently or in connection with some institu- 
tion. Moreover, members are in touch 


with investigators in religious and char- 
acter development. There is need to know 
what research is being carried on in these 
important fields. To this end, the Re- 
search Committee of the R. E. A. recently 
instructed its secretary to prepare and 
distribute blanks upon which might be 
entered information regarding research 
projects. These blanks have been sent 
to institutions and persons known to be 
fruitful sources of information. But 
there are, beyond doubt, many people not 
reached. 

Members of the Association can assist 
in this survey of research in religion and 
character by writing to the office for 
blanks to be filled out, or by supplying in- 
formation. The fields to be covered in- 
clude religious education, reiigious expe- 
riences, church surveys, character educa- 
tion, conduct problems relative to char- 
acter formation, testing in character or in 
religious development. 

The items of information needed about 
each study include: Name of institution 
with which director of the project is con- 
nected; Title or subject of the project; 
Statement of the problem; Object of the 
project ; Date of beginning, Probable date 
of completion; Present state of progress ; 
How financed; Personnel (give name, 
address, and professional status of di- 
rector and assistant) ; Methods used ; Ad- 
ministration (under whose auspices is 
project carried on) ; Publication ; Results ; 
Name and address of person supplying 
the information. 

Several plans are under consideration 
for the distribution of information gained 
from this survey. Every effort will be 
made to give wide distribution for the 
benefit of those interested in research. 

Ruth Shonle Cavan, Religious 
Education Association. 











PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
MARCH 6 TO 9, 1928 


EDUCATION IN RELIGION IN 
AN AGE OF SCIENCE 
HE Advisory Committee has felt it 
desirable to hold the program in 
syllabus form, at least for the present, 
rather than to crystallize it in topics for 
formal addresses. 

Tuesday evening. Difficulties for Re- 
ligion in a Scientific Age. 

1. Why is religion in difficulty in a 
scientific age? 

2. What questions are most often 
asked by those who are acquainted with 
scientific development ? 

3. What practices of religion are those 
who profess to believe in science giving 
up or questioning? Why? 

4. How do these questions differ as 
compared with ten years ago? Why? 

5. Which of these are questions of the 
rank and file of the people, which only 
the questions of those in scientific and 
educational circles? What is your evi- 
dence ? 

6. What are the chief points of diffi- 
culty for religion in relation to science, 
and what are the most important factors 
in the situation? 

Wednesday morning. Basic Assump- 
tions of Science in their Bearing upon 
Religion. 

1. What are the basic assumptions of 
science in regard to: 

a. The material universe; 

b. Human personality, its develop- 
ment and transformation ; 

c. Social progress? 

2. At what points and in what ways 
(where and how) do these assumptions 
seem most to challenge the assumptions 
of religion? Why? 

3. What kind of religion is consistent 
with the basic assumptions of science? 

Wednesday afternoon. Basic Asswmp- 


tions of Religion in their Bearing upon 
Science. 

1. What are the basic assumptions of 
current religion in regard to: 

a. The material universe; 

b. Human personality, its development 
and transformation ; 

c. Social progress? 

2. At what points and in what ways 
do these agree with, at what points and 
in what ways do these challenge the basic 
assumptions of science? Why do you 
think so? 

3. What kind of scientific attitude is 
consistent with religion? 

Wednesday evening. Nature of Sci- 
ence and of Religion and their Inter- 
relation. 

1. What is common in the assump- 
tions and function of science and reli- 
gion? What is distinctive in the function 
of religion and of science in relation to: 

a. The material universe; 

b. Human personality ; 

c. Social progress? 

2. What is distinctive in the contribu- 
tion of science and of religion? 

3. To what extent and in what ways 
is a person’s religion dependent upon his 
science ? 

4. To what extent and in what ways 
is a person’s science dependent upon his 
religion? 

5. What is the nature of a person’s 
science, of his religion? 

6. What is the relation between a per- 
son’s science and his religion, and be- 
tween his religion and his science? 

Thursday morning. Necessary Changes 
in Scientific and Religious Attitudes and 
Conceptions. 

1. What changes are necessary in the 
current attitudes toward and conceptions 
of: 
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a. The material universe; b. Human 
personality; c. Social progress? Why? 

2. What changes are necessary in the 
conception of God and prayer? Why? 

3. What changes, if any, are necessary 
in the practices of religion, such as wor- 
ship, prayer, conversion, service, etc.? 

Thursday afternoon. Necessary 
Changes in Religious Education. 

1. What changes, if any, are necessary 
in the teaching of children in regard to 
religion? In the efforts for the develop- 
ment of religious experience? Why? 

2. At what point is our religious edu- 
cation failing to take advantage of the 
results of science? What needs to be 
done? How? 

3. What is the contribution of a de- 
veloping science to religious education? 

4. What changes are most needed in 
our present day religious education? 

5. Where are we in most doubt as to 
what is going on? What experimentation 
is needed? 

Thursday evening. Banquet. 

In view of the situation as it has come 
to light in the convention, what is the like- 
lihood for progress in the immediate fu- 
ture? 


Friday morning and afternoon. 


Program developed by the Research 
Commission of the Association. 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Among those who will participate in 
the convention as speakers are the fol- 
lowing : 

Professor George A. Coe. 

Professor Harrison Elliott, Union The- 
ological Seminary. 

Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, Union School 
of Religion. 

President Robert A. Falconer, of the 
University of Toronto. 

Rabbi Solomon Goldman of Cleveland. 

Professor Hugh Hartshorne of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Professor Arthur E. Holt of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dean R. A. Kent of Northwestern 
University. 

Professor James H. Leuba of Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Professor Mark A. May, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

President D. W. Morehouse, Drake 
University. 

Professor F. S. C. Northrop of Yale. 

Professor Gerald B. Smith, University 
of Chicago. 








THE 


HE psychology of religion is the 

most recent and, in many ways, the 
most fruitful approach to the scientific 
study of religion. The larger move- 
ment of the scientific study of religion 
may be said to have had its rise near 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
with the publication of David Hume’s 
Natural History of Religion. 

Various aspects of the movement have 
emerged from time to time—the anthro- 
pological approach during the last four 
decades of the nineteenth century, the 
historical approach during the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, and the 
sociological approach, having its origin 
with Comte and Spencer, but receiving 
fresh emphasis in the second decade of 
the present century. Closely related to 
these scientific approaches was a philoso- 
phical interest in the central problems 
of religious experience, having its origin 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The psychology of religion had its 
origin with the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and its movement of thought 
has been continuous throughout the sub- 
~ sequent period. 

The philosophical and scientific study 
of religion has developed three quite dis- 
tinct and sequential ways of conceiving 
religion. The first approach was to con- 
ceive religion in intellectualistic terms. 
Thus Hegel held that “religion is abso- 
lutely true knowledge. Religion is the 
region of eternal truth.”? So also with 
E. B. Tylor, religion consists of a “be- 
lief in spiritual beings.”* From a some- 
what similar point of view Herbert 
Spencer derived religion from belief in 


1. Professor of Religious Education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2. —. of Religion (Speirs and Sanderson 
translation), I, 

3. Primitive Culewe, Vol. I, p. 424. 





SIGNIFICANCE FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION OF TRENDS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


WiLirAM CLayton Bower? 


ghosts, either of ancestors or of a su- 
pernatural being.‘ Even more signifi- 
cant was Spencer’s agnostic reaction to 
what he termed “the Unknowable.”* 
With this intellectualistic view G. J. Ro- 
manes agreed, in taking the position 
that religion is “a department of thought 
having for its object a self-conscious and 
intelligent Being.’® 

A second approach to religion was to 
conceive it in terms of the emotions. 
Thus to Auguste Sabatier, religion “rests 
upon a feeling inherent in every con- 
scious individual, the feeling of depend- 
ence which every man experiences with 
respect to universal being.”’ In this 
Sabatier carried forward the view of 
Schleiermacher, who held that the sphere 
of religion “is neither thinking nor act- 
ing, but intuition and feeling.”* So 
also C. P. Tiele conceived religion as 
“that pure and reverential disposition or 
frame of mind which we call piety.”® 

The viewpoint that dominates the cur- 
rent approach to religion is voluntaristic. 
From this point of view, religion is one 
aspect of the process of man’s adjust- 
ment to his total environment, and is 
the highest expression of the will-to-live. 
The basic aspect of that adjustment 
process is the outreach of persons to- 
ward the worthful ends by which men 
live. This current trend is well ex- 
pressed by Professor Leuba, who sees 
religion as “that part of human experi- 
ence in which man feels himself in rela- 
tion with powers of a psychic nature, 
usually personal powers, and makes use 


4. Principles of Hae gee Vol. III, Part IV, Chap. 
I; cf. also Vol. I, p. 251f. 

Ibid., pp. 157, 1868 

Thoughts on ’ Religion, 

Outlines of a Philosophy a ‘Religion, p. 21. 
The Nature of Religien, pp. 29, 57ff. 

Elements of the Science of Religion, Vol. II, 


pp. i98f. 


ao 


Px 
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of them. . . It is, therefore, a part 
of the struggle for life.”?° 

This is essentially the same position 
held by Dean Mathews who sees in re- 
ligion “a function of human life express- 
ing itself in an attitude to environing 
realities which involves (a) a sense of 
dependence upon the same; (b) attempts 
to get help therefrom through the estab- 
lishment of personal relations; and (c) 
the utilization of social experience, cul- 
ture, organization and customs in such 
attempts.”2"_ So also Professor Pratt 
™sees religion as a serious and social at- 
titude toward the Determiner of Des- 
tiny..* To Professor Wieman “religion 
reaches out to deal with unexplored pos- 
sibilities of value.”** Professor Wieman 
stresses the dynamic and experimental 
character of this process. To him “the 
experimental process by which it prose- 
cutes the search is more radical than in 
any other undertaking. . . . This human 
drive toward more abundant living is the 
root of religion in human nature.” 

In this conception of the outreach of 
the human spirit toward the realization 
of the highest values of life and intel- 
lect, the emotions and the will are in- 
tegrated into an undifferentiated experi- 
ence of the whole self in which, however, 
the conative aspect of experience is 
primary. 

In a movement so young and so fluid 
as the psychology of religion, it would 
be impossible to say that there is any 
consensus among the workers in the field 
as to the precise nature of the religious 
experience, or as to the psychological 
processes involved. The present state 
of the science of psychology itself is so 
extremely fluid and confused that it is 
only possible to speak of “schools” of 
psychology, rather than of a psychology. 

Vastly more remains to be done in the 


a A Psychological Study of Religion, p. 52. Cf. 
also p. 7. 
11. Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, art. on “Re- 
ligion.” 

12. The Religious Consciousness, pp. 2, 8. 

13. “The Definition of Religion: A Symposium,” 
Journal of Religion, May, 1927, p. 303. 

14. Ibid., pp. 302, 307 et passim. 


formulation of concepts and the devel- 
opment of verified techniques in dealing 
with the extremely complex data of the 
science of mental phenomena, before the 
extremely variant viewpoints which now 
prevail in that field can be integrated 
into anything like a unified and consist- 
ent science. It may be that certain data 
of psychology are too intractable to per- 
mit of a science that approaches even 
remotely the precision and uniformity of 
the physical sciences, or even the biolog- 
ical sciences, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the mechanistic behaviorists to attain 
this result. 

It is inevitable that these difficulties 
of the more general field of psychology 
should obtrude themselves into the more 
specialized field of the psychology of re- 
ligion. In addition to these problems 
that inhere in psychology itself there is, 
moreover, the still more complicating fac- 
tor that, as appears from the results that 
have thus far been attained in the psy- 
chology of religion, the religious experi- 
ence is far more complex and difficult 
to deal with than any other type of ex- 
perience. This is not to suggest that 
with the development of more precise 
and dependable techniques the differentia 
of the religious experience and the fac- 
tors and processes involved may not be 
isolated and organized into a coherent 
system of findings; it is merely to record 
the fact that to date these insights and 
controls are yet lacking. 

Nevertheless, enough is known about 
religious experience to justify the con- 
clusion that religion is a fundamental 
aspect of human experience, that in or- 
der to destroy it it would be necessary 
to destroy both the individual and so- 
ciety, and that arising, as it seems to 
do, within the highest ranges of mental 
life, it is probable that, as man’s intelli- 
gence increases and his achievements ad- 
vance, man will not become less, but 
more, religious. 

The problem of the psychology of re- 
ligion is to differentiate religious expe- 
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rience from other aspects of experience, 
and to discover and bring under con- 
trol the processes involved in its con- 
scious and purposive organization for 
the ends of human living. It would be 
impossible to overstate the urgency of 
these problems for the religious educator 
whose function is the organization of 
the religious experience as a resource 
for personal and social ends. 

Notwithstanding the wide variations in 
viewpoint, method, and results, and the 
fact that those whose ideas when brought 
together constitute a more or less con- 
tinuous series worked independently of 
each other, there is discernible a con- 
tinuous trend in the historic development 
of the psychology of religion. 

The point of origin of what may prop- 
erly be called the psychology of religion 
may be said to rest in the work of Pro- 
fessor Starbuck and Professor Coe in 
the years 1899 and 1900. In the former 
year Professor Starbuck published his 
Psychology of Religion and in the latter 
year Professor Coe published his Spir- 
itual Life. Both of these investigators 
were interested in the more obtrusive 
phenomena of conversion and gathered 
their data from the conversion experi- 
ence of members of certain evangelical 
groups in whose theology and practice 
the cataclysmic conversion occupied a 
fundamental and central position. The 
practical interest which dominated these 
earliest studies is quite obvious. 

In 1902 Professor James published 
his memorable volume on The Varieties 
of Religious Experience. The data of 
this study were derived from specific 
cases of religious experience as it ap- 
peared in literary records of concrete 
persons. The approach was decidedly 
philosophical, and the discussion cen- 
tered in such problems as the reality of 
the unseen, the nature of the self, con- 
version, and immortality. Professor 
James’ pragmatic philosophy and the dy- 
namic conception of experience in his 
pyschology that supplied the supporting 


assumptions of this study had the effect 
of centering religion in the conative as- 
pects of experience, a trend further em- 
phasized and sharpened in his Will to 
Believe. 

Experience, from this point of view, 
is active, outreaching towards ends, ex- 
perimental, controlling. The significant 
fact here is that an approach is opened 
up for the study of religion that car- 
ries implicit within itself the matrix from 
which emerge value judgments at a 
level of consciousness, criticism, and or- 
ganization, though the specific descrip- 
tion of the psychology of the value situa- 
tion remained and still remains to be 
worked out by other investigators. 

The next step in this development of 
concepts regarding the nature of the re- 
ligious experience was taken by Profes- 
sor Héffding who in 1906 published his 
Philosophy of Religion. In this discus- 
sion Professor Héffding clearly and spe- 
cifically identifies religion with man’s 
valuational attitude toward his world. 
“The feeling,” he asserts, “which is de- 
termined by the fate of values in the 
struggle for existence is the religious 
feeling. . . . The fundamental axiom of 
religion, that which expresses the inner- 
most tendency of all religions, is the 
axiom of the conservation of values.”’* 
Here is a perfectly definite identification 
of the religious experience as belonging 
to the whole range of valuational atti- 
tudes. Here also is a suggestion as to 
at least one specific quality of the re- 
ligious experience that differentiates it 
from other aspects of the evaluating at- 
titude such as are involved, for example, 
in truth values, aesthetic values, and 
economic values. 

The subsequent steps in the develop- 
ment of this consistent trend of investi- 
gation have been concerned, for the most 
part, with the discovery of other differ- 
entia of the religious experience. In 
1910 Professor Ames and Professor Irv- 
ing King published simultaneously two 


15. Philosophy of Religion, pp. 107, 215. 
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significant studies, The Psychology of 
Religious Experience and The Develop- 
ment of Religion. Both of these inves- 
tigators worked chiefly with anthropolog- 
ical data and, singularly enough, arrived 
independently at much the same conclu- 
sions. 

Working with a philosophy and a 
psychology in close agreement with the 
work which Professor James had done, 
Professor Ames accepted wholeheartedly 
the view of Professor Héffding, that the 
religious experience lies in the field of 
man’s valuational attitudes, together with 
Professor Hdéffding’s criterion of con- 
servation. In the field of differentia 
Professor Ames carried the process still 
further in identifying the religious ex- 
perience with social values. “Religion,” 
he concludes, “with its changing forms, 
may thus be seen in its natural concrete 
character as a phase of socialized human 
experience. . . . The religious conscious- 
ness .. . is just the consciousness of the 
great interests and purposes of life in their 
most idealized and intensified forms... . 
Everywhere the sacred objects and func- 
tions are those in which the life of so- 
ciety is felt to center.”** To Professor 
Ames, however, these social values are 
not to be conceived in static, but in dy- 
namic, terms.’’ “Consciousness is in- 
tended to include more than mere aware- 
ness. It is dynamic and signifies, in this 
connection, interest in and endeavor to 
realize. The propulsive, teleological char- 
acter of consciousness is constantly illus- 
trated. Professor Coe has raised the 
question whether ‘highest social con- 
sciousness’ signifies a specific content or 
a varying process of social valuation. 
Certainly the latter is meant. It is clearly 
recognized that the social values which 
are put in the foreground of attention 
and made the objectives of devotion 
change in successive stages of any given 
religion.” 


+4 The Psychology of Religious Experience, pp. 
297 


17. “The Definition of Religion: A Symposium,” 
Jounal of Religion, May, 1927, p. 295. 
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Working from the same philosophical 
and psychological viewpoint, and dealing 
largely with the same anthropological 
data, Professor King arrived at sub- 


stantially the same conclusion. “Thus,” 
he concludes, “we have complex aesthetic 
attitudes, scientific attitudes, attitudes to- 
ward government, whether democratic, 
monarchial, or socialistic; attitudes to- 
ward marriage, family life, education, 
and so on indefinitely ; and among others 
of these organizations of disposition and 
ability to react, is the religious attitude. 
As such it involves an emotional recog- 
nition of values of some kind, an intel- 
lectual tendency to affirm or deny them, 
and a positive inclination to act in some 
way or other with reference to them. 
Generically, religion does not differ 
from many other attitudes which may 
be described as valuational.”'* 

With Professor King not only does 
the social milieu furnish the medium 
within which the religious consciousness 
arises, but “religious acts and ideas are 
themselves an organic part of the ac- 
tivities of the social body. . . . We may 
even go further than this and maintain 
that religious beliefs and practices are 
not merely modeled upon the analogy of 
a people’s economic and social life. The 
religious life is the social life in one of 
its phases. It is an organic part of the 
activity of the social body, not merely 
something built upon it. In other words 

. we may hold that the religious 
aspects of a people’s life are special dif- 
ferentiations of the social order which 
appear under certain favoring condi- 
tions.’’'® 

Thus Professor King is clearly feel- 
ing his way toward the identification of 
religion with social values, but he does 
not wholly get beyond viewing religion 
as an aspect of social values, as distin- 
guished from social values as a whole. 
Neither does he clearly differentiate re- 


18. The Development of Religion, pp. 30f. 
19. Ibid., pp. 88f. 
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ligion as a form of the valuational at- 
titude from other aspects of it. 

One of the most significant contribu- 
tions of Professor King in his Develop- 
ment of Religion was an analysis of the 
psychological situation within which the 
valuational attitude arises. In this analy- 
sis he shows that conscious value 
arises in the gap that comes between an 
ongoing conative activity and the end to- 
ward which it is moving, through delay, 
suspense, uncertainty, or effort. In pro- 
portion as this gap is caused by delay 
and suspense is the end not only lifted 
sharply into consciousness and invested 
with value, but the gap itself is filled 
with the most powerful emotions known 
to human experience. This is also the 
pattern of the psychological situation 
within which critical thinking arises, as 
worked out in clear detail by Professor 
Dewey. 

It is this analysis of the value situa- 
tion which makes it possible for Profes- 
sor King clearly to perceive that religion 
involves an emotional attitude toward 
values, an intellectual criticism of them, 
and a tendency to act with reference to 
them. This is one of the most con- 
structive and far-reaching contributions 
to the developing psychology of religion, 
inasmuch as it makes possible a clear 
insight into the interrelation of the cona- 
tive, affective, and intellectual aspects of 
the total process of a unified religious 
experience. 

This trend in the direction of conceiv- 
ing religion in terms of value finds fur- 
ther expression in Professor Stratton, 
who, writing in 1911, sees in religion an 
outreach toward the highest, though un- 
seen, values. “Religion,” to him, “is the 
appreciation of an unseen world, usually 
an unseen company ; and religion is also 
whatever seems clearly to be moving to- 
wards such appreciation, or to be re- 
turning from it. Or perhaps it may be 
better described as man’s whole bearing 
towards what seems to him the Best 
and Greatest.”*° 


20. The Psychology of the Religious Life, p. 343. 


In his Les formes elementaires de la 
vie religieuse, 1912, Professor Emile 
Durkheim carried the identification of 
religion with social values to its extreme 
limit. He concludes that when traced 
back to their origins, the most primitive 
form of religion and the most primitive 
form of society merge in totemism. “The 
god of the clan, the totemic principle, 
can therefore be nothing else than the 
clan itself, personified and represented 
to the imagination under the visible form 
of the animal or vegetable that serves as 
a totem.” 

This series of ideas was carried to its 
completest present development by Pro- 
fessor Coe in his Psychology of Religion, 
published in 1916. Working from a 
dynamic and functional point of view 
as the one that, in his judgment, is prov- 
ing most fruitful in the psychology of 
religion, Professor Coe’s significant con- 
tribution lies in the fact that he definitely 
differentiates religion as a form of the 
valuational attitude from other forms of 
valuation. In his differentia he differs 
from Professor Ames and Professor 
King, and quite radically from Professor 
Durkheim. 

Professor Coe does not identify re- 
ligion with any specialized or particular- 
ized set of values as such. Neither does 
he see in religion a new set of values. 
Rather he sees in religion a total “desire- 
within-desire,” a “revaluation of values 
that both makes us individuals and or- 
ganizes us into society.”*? “Any reaction 
may be considered religious to the ex- 
tent that it seeks ‘life’ in the sense of 
completion, unification, and conservation 
of values—any values whatever. Relig- 
ion does not introduce any new value; 
it is an operation upon or within all our 
appreciations. If we were to speak of 
religious value at all, we should think 
of it as the value of values, that is, the 
value of life organizing and completing 





21. Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Swain 
Translation), p. 206. Mg 
22. The Psychology of Religion, p. 68. 
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itself, or seeking a destiny, as against 
the discrete values of impulsive or un- 
reflective existence.”** With Professor 
Coe, religion is directed toward the in- 
tegrated ends of life and these ends are 
constantly undergoing reconstruction. 

Proceeding from this viewpoint, he 
suggests five characteristics of human de- 
sire; first, human desire is not extin- 
guished when its immediate satisfaction 
is attained; second, human desires un- 
dergo a process of organization toward 
the unity of the individual, whereby he 
objectifies his desires, compares them, 
and arranges them into a scale more or 
less refined; third, human desires come 
to include a desire to have desires, 
whereby man regulates his desire, not 
merely by forming the desire to have 
this or that object, but also to become 
this or that kind of man; fourth, human 
desires undergo a process of organiza- 
tion toward social as well as individual 
unity; fifth, human desire, growing by 
what it feeds upon, refining itself, judg- 
ing itself, organizing itself, becomes also 
desires for the conservation of the hu- 
man desire-and-satisfaction type of ex- 
perience.”* 

Thus, with Professor Coe, religion is 
the revaluation of values, involving the 
idealization, the completion, the unifica- 
tion, and the conservation of all the 
values of life whatsoever. It is the point 
at which all values are fused into a total 
meaning and worth of life. In this way, 
at last, a firm ground is laid for the 
organization of religious experience by 
the religious educator. 

As one surveys the present field of 
psychology, he is led to suspect that the 
next significant direction to be given to 
the psychology of religion may come 
from those who have been deeply in- 
fluenced by the thinking of Freud and 
Jung, exploring more thoroughly the in- 
fluence of the unconscious upon religious 
experience. Already this tendency has 





23. The Psychology of Religion, p. 70. 
24. Ibid., pp. 66ff. 


found expression in such treatments as 
Everett Dean Martin’s The Mystery of 
Religion. In this initial and somewhat 
negative venture upon this vast and as 
yet dark terrain, Martin sees in religion 
the mechanism of escape from the un- 
welcome realities of human experience, 
fabricated far below the threshold of 
man’s conscious and reflective life. This 
movement, on its positive side, is likely 
to deal with the emotions.”° 

The significance of these trends in the 
psychology of religion for religious edu- 
cation is far-reaching. Tentative as are 
the results to date, and needing as they 
urgently do much further elaboration 
based upon a vast range and depth of 
concrete data, with the aid of precise 
techniques yet to be developed, they 
nevertheless appear to afford a solid and 
valid basis for the development of tech- 
niques for the organization of religious 
experience in growing persons through 
the processes of religious education. 

One of the most fundamental implica- 
tions of these trends for religious educa- 
tion consists in the emphasis which the 
conception of religion in terms of value 
places upon persons. Value has no 
meaning apart from persons. Whatever 
blind urges may impel lower orders of 
life to activity that leads to satisfying 
ends, it is persons only who, as far as 
our knowledge now extends, are capable 
of becoming conscious of these ends and 
of organizing their resources for their 
attainment. 

In the lower orders of personality, 
many of these ends may still remain un- 
conscious or only dimly conscious. But 
in the higher orders of personality, de- 
sires, which are only the subjective as- 
pect of what from an objective point of 
view are values, are raised sharply into 
consciousness, reflected upon, criticized, 

25. The limits of space do not permit even a 
cursory survey of the literature of the psychology of 
religion, to say nothing of the distinctive contributions 
of a great number of investigators in this field. What 
has been held in mind throughout the present discus- 


sion has been the discovery of significant trends in 
the form of a sequence of ideas. 
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and organized into a consistent whole. 
And since religion is conceived in terms 
of the integration of all values whatso- 
ever into a total meaning and worth of 
life, it is only possible for the quality of 
experience that is religious to arise 
within the experience of persons. 

Moreover, these considerations have 
far-reaching implications concerning the 
nature of reality itself. Is the world in 
which we live primarily a world of things 
or a world of persons? Within the 
range of empirical experience, it would 
appear that in the reciprocal relation of 
intelligence and purpose, on the one 
hand, and material objects and processes, 
on the other hand, the directive and cre- 
ative functions lie on the side of intelli- 
gence and purpose. Civilized life itself 
is the result of the reaction of man upon 
his material and social environment, so 
that it is increasingly difficult to find ele- 
mental objects and processes that are 
still purely physical, and that do not bear 
the modifying influence of human per- 
sons, and that in accord with their in- 
telligence and purposes, within the flex- 
ible limits of control. 

It is a matter of extreme significance 
that within empirical experience only 
persons can establish rapport with our 
world through understanding of the na- 
ture of the orderly processes that seem 
to furnish its pattern and structure. The 
fact that our world is intelligible only 
to intelligent beings raises a strong pre- 
sumption that at its center, and through- 
out its thus far explored areas, an in- 
telligence vastly beyond the capacity of 
our comprehension is at work in our 
world. 

But, by all tests, reality appears to be 
vastly more than the discovery of in- 
telligence. Increasingly it seems clear 
that it lies closer to the drives of our 
older vital and practical experience than 
it does to our recently acquired intelli- 
gence. Whether we will or no, our 


yearnings, our outreachings after the 
things that make life satisfying on its 


highest levels, determine the things that 
are most real for us. That is to say, 
reality, in the last instance, roots in our 
values. 

We have, further, to face the fact that 
the highest values we possess are per- 
sonal values, and the highest expression 
of personal values is personality itself. 
And if these implications are followed 
out to their logical outcome, they appear 
to lead to an interpretation of the cen- 
tral and fundamental reality of the uni- 
verse in terms of a Supreme Person—the 
Supreme Socius not only, but, in terms 
of the highest function of personality, 
the Creator of Values. 

In this way two problems that are cen- 
tral and fundamental in current re- 
ligious education are immediately touched 
upon—whether religious education shall 
commit itself to mechanism as a philos- 
ophy or as a method, and what attitude 
the religious educator shall take toward 
the concept of a personal God. If re- 
ligion is to be thought of as the integra- 
tion of all values into a total meaning 
and worth of life, it is quite obvious that 
mechanism does not answer to the facts 
of the religious experience, and that its 
techniques are fruitless for the organi- 
zation of religious experience for the 
ends of personal and social living. 

Likewise it would appear that the con- 
cept of a personal God is a fundamental 
necessity for the religious educator. A 
complete working concept of religion for 
the religious educator, therefore, would 
seem, of necessity, to include the con- 
cept of God, so that in its complete form 
it might run thus: religion is the inte- 
gration of all particular values into a 
total meaning and worth of life in terms 
of its relation to God. This would im- 
ply that God appears in human experi- 
ence at the point where the fusion of all 
particular values occurs. 

The second fundamental implication of 
these trends in the psychology of re- 
ligion has to do with the manner in 
which all experience enters into the de- 
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termination of the content and pattern 
of religious concepts. 

This rootage of religious concepts in 
the rich soil of the total experience of 
life can, perhaps, best be represented by 
a graphic figure (Figure 1). The par- 
ticular and more or less specialized areas 
of interests and activities—intellectual, 
social, economic, ethical, aesthetic, etc.— 
may be represented by ellipses. Their 
inter-relatedness as areas of experience 
may be represented by the overlapping 
of areas as they approach the point of 
convergence. Thus it is impossible to 
think of any one area as isolated from 
the others. Economic experience, for 
example, has its social, intellectual, ethi- 
cal, and aesthetic aspects. 

In like manner man’s intellectual ex- 
perience has its social, ethical, and aes- 
thetic aspects, and may be directed 
toward the understanding and direction 
of economic experience through the 
science of economics. So also with all 
other specialized areas of experience. 
But it is at the central point of fusion, 
where all particular values whatsoever 
are integrated into a total meaning and 
worth of life, that the religious experi- 








Figure /. 
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ence arises. It is in this central area of 
fusion, as is suggested in Figure 2, that 
God as the central and fundamental real- 
ity of the universe appears. It is at 
the point of the reference of all partic- 
ular experiences to God that any experi- 
ence takes on the religious quality. 

It is in this fact of integration and ref- 
erence that we get insight into one of 
the most obtrusive phenomena in the his- 
tory of religion that otherwise tends to 
remain an insoluble problem. Why is it 
that religious concepts, including the con- 
cept of God, vary with different social 
groups having differing intellectual, so- 
cial, economic, ethical, and aesthetic back- 
grounds? And why is it that religious 
concepts, including the concept of God, 
change from time to time within the 
same group as the intellectual, social, eco- 
nomic, ethical, and aesthetic values of 
the group change? From this point of 
view, the answer is quite obvious. The 
content and pattern of religious concepts 
are derived from these various areas of 
interests and activities with their corre- 
sponding organized sets of values; it is 
through the reference of these various 








Figure 2. 
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interests and activities to the fact of God 
that they receive their religious quality. 

A single illustration from one area of 
experience—the intellectual—will make 
this clear for all the other areas. In a 
pre-scientific age the ancient Hebrews 
held what to religious people who live in 
a scientific age was a very naive concep- 
tion of the structure of the universe. To 
them our world was a flat surface rest- 
ing upon its four corners. Above it was 
a heavenly vault wherein were set the 
sun, moon, and stars. Under it were 
the dark and abysmal regions of Sheol. 

In this their conception was not wholly 
unlike that of the Egyptians with Re 
making his daily journey in his barge 
across the heavens and returning at night 
through the subterranean caverns. 
Nevertheless, holding to this conception, 
the ancient Hebrews held that the world 
was the result of the creative will of 
God—“in the beginning God.” They 
also held that it was perpetually sustained 
by him. Living in a static world, they 
thought of creation as by fiat. 

The modern religious person, on the 
other hand, lives in a universe of vast 
distances and complexity, in which our 
planet is an infinitesimal point, and re- 
gards the universe in its vast complexity 
as a process with a history beyond cal- 
culation and with an unpredictable fu- 
ture. Nevertheless, to the modern re- 
ligious mind our universe is no less the 
creation of God, and its continuity rests 
upon the ordered process of his thought 
and energy. In each of these instances, 
the content and pattern of the religious 
concept are determined by the intellect- 
ual processes of its respective age, but 
each derives its religious quality from its 
reference to its relation to God. 

This process, in its more complex 
forms, where all the specialized interests 
and activities unite in feeding into this 
central core of experience the content 
and pattern of religious concepts, may 
be illustrated by the changing concepts 
of God in the Old Testament, although 


it could equally well be illustrated by 
the religion of any social group where 
there has been a continuous historical de- 
velopment. 

The history of Israel may be roughly 
divided into the nomadic or pastoral pe- 
riod, the period of migration and con- 
quest, the period of settlement upon the 
land and of nation building, the period 
of international conflict and adjustment, 
and the period of national disintegration. 
In the pastoral period the social organi- 
zation of the Hebrews was upon the tri- 
bal or kinship level common to all primi- 
tive societies that have emerged from the 
metronymic stage. During this period, 
the Hebrews thought of Jahwe as the 
God of the kinship tribe, co-existent 
with the gods of neighboring but alien 
tribes, and moving from place to place 
as the tribe sought more fertile pastures 
for its flocks. 

When Israel entered upon the period 
of migration into Canaan and of the con- 
quest of its native tribes, the entire pat- 
tern of life changed. As under all such 
historic circumstances, it became militar- 
istic. The Jahwe of the desert and the 
flocks became Jahwe of Hosts, a God of 
battle, going before his people in mili- 
tary conquest and giving them the vic- 
tory. The characteristics ascribed to 
Jahwe are those which every militaristic 
society has ascribed to its gods. Only in 
a militaristic society could they think of 
Jahwe as commanding the extermination 
of entire native populations or, as an al- 
ternative, the enslaving of the males and 
making concubines of the women. Only 
in such a social framework could a mem- 
ber of the “chosen people” pray that 
Jahwe should “dash the heads of their 
little ones against the wall.” 

The period of settlement upon the land 
is one of the most interesting and fasci- 
nating from the standpoint of the his- 
tory of religion. Entrance upon an agri- 
cultural régime called for a new set of 
qualities in Jahwe. These functions had 
previously been carried on by the baalim, 
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the gods of the dispossessed peoples. 
With conquest, the same things happened 
that have always happened in the history 
of religion when one people has been 
conquered by another—the functions of 
the dispossessed deities are absorbed by 
the god of the conquering people. 

Only in the light of this assimilative 
process can the conflict between the 
prophets of Jahwe and the prophets of 
Baal be understood. But in the end, as 
always, the assimilative process was com- 
pleted, and Jahwe became in their minds 
the God of sowing and harvest, as well 
as of conquering armies. This result is 
classically celebrated in the 65th Psalm. 
The agricultural functions in time super- 
seded the militaristic, and the echo of a 
past military ideal is heard in the phrase 
of this psalm—‘He maketh wars to 
cease.” It was during the period of in- 
ternational relations and conflict with the 
two rival world powers of Egypt and 
Assyria that the writing prophets 
emerged. In these tense problem situa- 
tions on a world scale there was present, 
for the first time, the psychological situa- 
tion within which Jahwe could be thought 
of in the developing experience of Israel 
as the universal, ethical, spiritual, and 
only Living God. 

And when, at the end, the structure of 
the nation with its cultus fell in pieces, 
the individual soul for the first time 
emerged in personal and responsible re- 
lations to God, a fundamental note first 
expressed in the writings of the proph- 
ets of the exile. 

A survey of this continuous history of 
a people discloses at every step the proc- 
ess set forth in Figure 1. In each stage 
of development, the content and pattern 
of the concept of God is supplied by the 
fundamental interests and activities of 
the total experience of the group; the 
religious quality of that changing ex- 
perience is derived from the reference of 
it to the total meaning and worth of their 
life, as interpreted in terms of its rela- 
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tion to God. To see religion in this set- 
ting is not to lose one’s respect for it, 
but rather, perhaps for the first time, to 
feel the intense reality of it. So also, it 
is to have a heightened sense of the self- 
disclosure of God as the more adequate 
concept of him emerges within the warm 
and moving current of the life process. 

Of course, the implications of the proc- 
ess represented in Figure 1 for the tech- 
niques of religious education are ob- 
vious. If religion is to be real and vital 
to the growing person, it cannot be trans- 
mitted by external instructional proc- 
esses. Rather, it must root deeply in 
the vital experiences of the person under- 
going religious education and of the so- 
ciety of which he is a member. 

Did doubt still remain as to the in- 
fluence of present personal and social 
experience upon our religious concepts, 
one has but to remind himself that the 
content and pattern of our own religious 
concepts are quite as much now under- 
going change in the light of the expand- 
ing and enriching experience of modern 
life as those of any people in the his- 
toric past. The findings of science re- 
garding the structure and duration of 
the universe, the creative processes in- 
volved in an industrial economy, the 
democratic ideal of social living—these 
and many other fundamental changes in 
our total human experience have infi- 
nitely enlarged our conception of God 
to fit into our conceptions of the vast ex- 
tensions of our universe in time and 
space; they have given us a conception 
of God not impassively and remotely 
looking upon the struggles of our time, 
but have led us to think of him as strug- 
gling with us in the creation and achieve- 
ment of the noblest ends of life; they 
have placed him at the center of a group 
of persons yearning for understanding, 
fellowship, and enabling strength in the 
pursuit of the high quests of life. 

Translated into terms of educational 
procedure, this means that religious ideas 
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and attitudes must root themselves deeply 
in the rich and fertile soil of the experi- 
ence of growing persons where life is 
being lived, where ends that are judged 
in the light of their relation to God are 
being achieved, and where spiritual 
selves and a spiritual society are being 
realized. 

The third fundamental implication of 
these trends in the psychology of re- 
ligion has to do with the manner in 
which religion, in turn, influences every 
specialized area of experience. The re- 
lation of religion to the areas of spe- 
cialized interests and activities is recip- 
rocal. If these specialized interests and 
activities feed into the central area where 
the fusion of all interests takes place in 
terms of their relation to God, religion, 
in turn, feeds back into these specialized 
interests a powerful reconstructing in- 
fluence. 

The second aspect of this reciprocal 
relationship may also perhaps be best 
represented by a graphic figure (Fig- 
ure 2). Two aspects of this function of 
religion in reference to specialized areas 
of experience are apparent. One is that 
when religion reacts upon any given area 
of experience, it does not simply feed 
back into that area what that area had 
first fed into the area of the fusion of 
all specialized areas. Instead, religion 
feeds back into the specialized area the 
total influence of all other specialized 
areas. 

One illustration taken from the field 
of economic experience will make this 
relation clear. Under Figure 1, it was 
seen that the economic interests and ac- 
tivities contribute material factors to the 
determination of the specific content and 
pattern of religious concepts. But when 
the reciprocal influence of religion is felt 
upon economic interests and activities, 
every other area of specialized interests 
and activities is brought to bear upon the 
economic interests as such. 

These influences may be traced in a 


concrete situation. We have, let us say, 
an economic process involved in produc- 
tion under our present industrial system 
—a large-scale manufacturing plant 
under high-powered and competent man- 
agement. When religion has the effect 
upon this factory process of bringing it 
into conscious relations with experience 
as a whole, each specialized interest feeds 
back into the factory situation to modify 
it. The intellectual area of experience 
feeds back into it intelligence based upon 
the economic sciences. These sciences 
contribute the scientific structure of the 
process and furnish it with its techniques. 
As a mere matter of economic science, 
excessive speeding will be eliminated, as 
will also undue hours, exposed machin- 
ery with consequent loss to the process 
in terms of workers’ compensation, and 
unsanitary conditions in the plant with 
the resulting depreciation of effective 
productivity. In this way, a crude proc- 
ess motivated by desire for profit in 
isolation from all other values of life is 
transformed into an intelligent, precise, 
efficient system. 

Simultaneously, however, the social 
interests feed back into the process. As 
a result of these values, the productive 
process is placed in its proper social set- 
ting. Its primary function is seen to be 
to serve society’s needs. Profits are 
then viewed in a social setting; as a just 
return for service actually contributed in 
the satisfaction of human wants. More- 
over, when social values affect produc- 
tion, the plant is seen, not so much as an 
aggregation of high-powered machines 
attended by human automatons, but as a 
group of human beings with aspirations 
and wants engaged in the skillful use of 
machinery in producing goods for the 
satisfaction of other human beings. 
Under the impact of this consideration 
the question is asked: What effect does 
this factory have upon the human beings 
involved in its processes and upon human 
society in general? rather than simply: 
How much salable material commodity 
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has it produced? Under its influence 
production has been humanized. 

So also when the ethical values feed 
back into the factory process. When 
the process has been lifted to a social 
level it has already penetrated the area 
of ethical values. Processes, as well as 
ends, are now criticized in the light of 
their ethical quality when judged by their 
consequences in the self-realization of 
persons and of organized society. Proc- 
esses which were approved when judged 
in isolation from other considerations 
now become impossible of further con- 
sideration on ethical grounds. So also 
with reference to the aesthetic experi- 
ence. It is no longer sufficient that com- 
modities should be merely useful; they 
must also be beautiful. A repulsive plant 
dominating a slum district in which its 
attaches live in squalor now receives ar- 
chitectural treatment, and is set within 
a framework of landscaping that gives 
beauty and joy to those who are bound 
to it by productive and satisfying labor. 

Thus through the converging of the 
varied interests and values of the total 
life upon the economic process, it comes 
to have a new significance in the light 
of the total meaning and worth of life 
that it could not possibly have when 
thought of in isolation from that total as- 
pect of life. This function of religion is 
represented in Figure 2 by the encircling 
line A. 

The other aspect of this function of 
religion with reference to the specialized 
areas of life emerges in the transforma- 
tion which occurs in the area where all 
the specialized values of life are fused 
into a total meaning and worth of life. 
It is at this point that God emerges in 
human experience. What is fed back 
from this central area is more than just 
the sum of all other interests and values. 

In this the writer cannot agree with 
Professor Coe in his view that religion 
adds no other value to human experience. 
In the glowing focus where all the values 
of experience are fused a new and in- 
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tense quality is added to experience. As 
the bringing together of two units of 
hydrogen and one unit of oxygen results 
in an entirely new product that before did 
not exist as such and that disappears as 
such when it is decomposed, so in re- 
ligion, at the point of integration of all 
experience in terms of its relation to 
God, we have a new quality of experi- 
ence that was not present in the pre- 
existing disparate experiences and that, 
once it has arisen, is vastly more than 
the sum of all of them. 

It is in relation to this new and cen- 
tral core of experience that the funda- 
mental reality of the universe becomes 
most intense and meaningful and it is in 
relation to God who there discloses him- 
self that the meaning and worth of life 
are raised to their nth significance. The 
emergence of God gives more than a 
heightened significance to the sum of all 
other areas of interests feeding back into 
any particular area of experience, repre- 
sented by the encircling line, A, in our 
figure; it gives a new and unique qual- 
ity to experience in every area of life. 
This unique and dynamic influence is 
indicated in Figure 2 by the line B. 

When this influence of religion upon 
the various areas of specialized experi- 
ence is translated into terms of educa- 
tional procedure, it means that the re- 
ligious educator must devise techniques 
for lifting every area of experience into 
the light of its relation to God so that 
it will have that religious quality that can 
only come from this reference. This 
means that techniques must be devised 
so that in time the whole range of life, 
as well as its particular aspects, will be 
judged and evaluated in terms of its re- 
lation to God and of his relation to the 
entire human and material process. 

Furthermore, it means that while re- 
ligious concepts in the form of meaning 
will emerge from the experiences that 
constitute the content of normal living in 
the manifold relations and functions of 
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life, religious education must not stop 
with meanings. A dynamic and creative 
religious education based upon these 
trends in the psychology of religion must 
re-introduce these meanings as factors 
of reconstruction into every area of ex- 


perience and into life as a whole. 

In some such way as this religious edu- 
cation finds psychological supports for a 
conscious and dependable technique for 
relating religion to life, both as mean- 
ing and as control. 


THE NAIVETE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS 


By ONE oF THEM 


ELIGIOUS education is serious 

business and must needs be entered 
into with intense purpose. For some 
years religious educators, including psy- 
chologists, have worked strenuously and 
have accomplished some worthwhile ob- 
jectives. Lest the grind tell too much, 
we might take a few minutes off and look 
at ourselves and our work. If the mir- 
rors are a bit convex and concave it may 
relieve the tension, so long as the like- 
nesses are good enough for us to recog- 
nize ourselves. 

Who ourselves are, depends. Among 
us may be general educators, psycholo- 
gists, pedagogues, ministers, directors. In 
a case like this, logical order would be 
out of place if not impossible. Some 
would question whether anyone knows 
what psychological order would be. So it 
is as well to start in anywhere and come 
out anywhere. If a reader should even 
catch a reflection suggesting the writer, 
may that too add to the gaiety of nations. 

Dogmatism is generally taboo. “Nine 
out of ten dogmatic statements are 
wrong,” said a teacher. “Is that one of 
the nine?’ queried a student! While 
wrong things are ostensibly turned out 
the front door, they have a way of slip- 
ping in unobserved by other avenues. 
Science is as much the enemy of dogma- 
tism as is the weasel of the rat. But the 


writings, speeches, and attitudes of some 
scientists—natural, psychological, and 
educational—appear to leave as little room 
for the views of others, even in fields be- 
yond their spheres, as the ecclesiastical 
councils of the Middle Ages. 


It is admitted that the educator should 
understand his pupils, their problems and 
needs, and that his work is to help the 
pupil meet these needs. Most educators 
are eloquent on this point. The reverbera- 
tions of this teaching are heard round the 
earth. Filled with enthusiasm for this 
new approach, the student enrolls—only 
to discover that the course follows its pre- 
conceived plan as if he and his problems 
never existed. Even the new and fresh 
expounders of religious education at great 
centers of light and leading should giance 
into this mirror! 

Compulsion is a wrong method in edu- 
cation—about as low a type of incentive 
as can be devised. A teacher utterly com- 
mitted to this theory by speech and pen 
spoke thus to a child aged ten: “You eat 
that now, or you'll go to bed!” There 
was no suggestion of soft pedagogy in 
tone or expression. “That is the method 
of free choice,” he said sweetly to the 
visitor. But when an ordinary unedu- 
cated parent says, “Do this or I'll give 
you a lickin’,” it is compulsion. One of 
the values of education is that it gives 
the power of discriminating between this 
and that. 

A good deal is heard these days about 
the scientific determination of social ob- 
jectives in education. The harried, ex- 
hausted educator turns to this like the 
hunted stag to the water brooks. It is 
scientific; it is social. With eager en- 
thusiasm he begins to read. But the 
clear-cut definiteness of science is not 
there, or it is lost in words. As far as or- 
dinary intellects can make it out, the 
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scientific part consists in discovering the 
opinions of others. Study social situa- 
tions, then find out from others—many 
others—what they think are most impor- 
tant. The cold, refreshing mountain 
stream is a mirage. All that is found 
is the parched sand of the past, the status 
quo and the quagmire of general (of 
course “selected” ) opinion. 

Educational centers are doing much to 
break down the old, straight-laced, rigid, 
lockstep procedure. Education must be 
built up on community needs. This is 
one of the main tenets of educators, es- 
pecially in the eastern centers such as in 
New York, New England, and even in 
Chicago. But are these centers the United 
States and Canada? A Chinese student 
in one of these educational centers wrote 
a highly scientific Ph. D. dissertation on 
a program of education for China and his 
results, accepted by the university, parallel 
the scheme and the curricula in this coun- 
try, almost an exact copy. A magnificent, 
scientific demonstration of the perfection 
of our scheme for the world. 

Some Columbus, let us hope, venturing 
forth from the warmth and glow and 
fronded palms of these delectable islands 
of learning, may fare west or south or 
north and return (if he is lucky enough 
to escape the barbarians, bears, and other 
beasts) telling of new lands, of strange 
customs, and of interesting peoples and 
their needs. It would be a “scoop” if 
this Columbus should be an editor—say 
an eastern writer, or an editor of lesson 
courses and educational magazines! 

“The curriculum’—here’s room for 
discussion! Nota pokey stream for pad- 
dling nor a pond for wading, but a wide 
flowing river with lots of seaway. Here 
“Come all ye. .”’ A feast, a riot of 
discussion. Begin anywhere and end the 
same. Like Omar Khayyam—up to date. 
Two cats mixed it and each came out 
“with lesser fur than in he went.” 

What is studied must be a life experi- 
ence in its natural setting. That is set- 
tled. It can be found capably stated in 


thick volumes, fat and heavy, written by 
experts. It sounds good and convincing. 
We hasten to courses offered by these 
writers. “Life situations in natural sct- 
ting?” Few reports have been received 
of many of this species having been seen. 
We read the book again and are reminded 
of an opera—“Never?” “No, never!” 
“Never?” “Well, hardly ever.” 

A “typical” situation will do if a real 
one is hard to catch—and for natural set- 
ting, make it Jook natural. You cannot 
take the little children into the jungle 
actually to face a lion or have them crawl 
into a lion’s den. So use museum speci- 
mens; if that is not possible, use a pic- 
ture. But be sure it is a “live” situation 
in the “natural setting” (that is pictured). 

Experience is everything. There is no 
room for two opinions about that. By ex- 
perience is meant my experiences, the 
pupil’s own experiences, and not in some 
future state or stage, but now. Brown- 
ing was just the opposite of this truth. 
Man has now. Leave past and future 
forevers to fools and apes. Get away as 
far as possible from the past. Civilization, 


‘that vast work of countless millions, like 


the coral reef of Australia, is after all but 
dead matter, chiefly skeletonal matter. 
Away with it. Let it not appear in our 
new curricula. Let the unhampered, un- 
tramelled, free spirit create its own life. 
Let the past be past and gag all who 
mumble about making bricks without 
straw ! 

Not enough is made of individual 
differences. People are not all the same, 
like pills from a pharmacist’s machine 
which, like the wise scribe, turns out by 
the ten thousand things good and bad, and 
specializes in “dummies” made of harm- 
less materials like flour and water, nicely 
sugar coated, for the suckers and hypo- 
chondriacs, and for the good of the doc- 
tors’ bank account. No two are alike. 
Therefore what? An entirely different 
course and method for each in the ideal 
school. It may be well to remember that 
no two leaves on the oak tree are iden- 
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tical, yet each is unmistakably an oak leaf. 
Perhaps it is somewhat the same with 
humans—that no two persons are identi- 
cal, and yet there is no mistaking that 
they are humans, that individual differ- 
ences are slight variations of what is 
basically more alike than any one human 
is to any other non-human thing in cre- 
ation. 

Ideals! The word, through habit, 
slipped off the end of the pen. How the 
race has danced after that will-o’-the-wisp, 
deeper and even deeper into the swamp of 
ambiguity. If anything ever needed track- 
ing down, it is this notion of ideals. The 
rosy fingered dawn of the second quarter 
of the twentieth century brings the an- 
swer. It is but a trait, a way of acting. 
So just decide what is the desirable ac- 
tion, set the stimulus to insure the right 
response, practice and habituate, and the 
ideal is grasped. The teaching of ideals 
is made practicable and becomes a tech- 
nique easily mechanized. So another may 
have gained immortality like Pope who: 
“, . made of poetry a mechanical art, 
And every warbler has his tune by heart. 

New methods of teaching are making 
real strides. One needs but to hear the 
eloquent lectures that are given to stu- 
dents on the advantages of project meth- 
ods and discussion methods. Teachers 
excel themselves as they present such 
topics in glowing periods. Or it may 
be one can find the finest project course 
consists in the sort of cut and dried ma- 
terial pleasing to the heart of the ancient 
text-book writer. But the letter press is 
well done and you know it is a project be- 
cause the volume has an attractive cover 
labeled A Project Course, and has an in- 
troduction by some person who knows 
saying it is a project. Therefore it is. 
And a new device for getting the same 
old medicine swallowed scores another 
triumph in pedagogy. 

An interesting variation is when the 
course provides for a talk or lecture each 
week or at stated intervals, the class pro- 


” 


jecting itself upon the lecture in discus- 
sion perhaps a week later. So the meal 
served hot by a rejected process is re- 
hashed cold every week so no nourish- 
ment is possibly lost. It is a magnificent 
training in thrift—thrift in thinking—and 
in the art of talking. It beats the queen’s 
economy : 
“Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked 
meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage table.” 
When people face a situation for which 
they must find a solution and put it into 
effect, a conference is essential. The na- 
tions considering disarmament must con- 
fer. No saner principle exists. It is as 
fundamental as human nature itself. 
Therefore, (the conclusion is jumped to) 
confer over everything by discussion. It 
was said that in the high days of Soviet- 
ism soldiers charging might suddenly stop 
on no man’s land at some comrade’s sug- 
gestion and discuss the situation. So, in 
education, any heterogeneous group of 
people of all sorts of experiences and 
backgrounds, without any common spe- 
cific situation to face, may discuss for 
hours—for days—eloquently and end- 
lessly, anything in heaven or in earth with 
great satisfaction to all who talk. “That 
was a great class. I spoke five times.” 
Self expression is an order of the day. 
“Anything that exists exists in some 
quantity. Therefore it can be measured.” 
It will soon be quite easy to equate in a 
mathematical formula the esthetic value of 
a picture or other work of art and its edu- 
cational influences. The results will be 
revolutionary. The ignorant noveau rich 
will no longer pay thousands for an old 
master but will find its E. V. (esthetic 
value). Young artists need no longer 
struggle and starve. That unknown’s 


sketch, musical score, statue may have an 
E. V. of 126 with a coefficient of 90. The 
Taj Mahal, the cathedrals, Shakespeare, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Bach, et cetera, 
will all soon be put each in his respective 
pigeon hole, properly labeled. In religious 
work the gain will be greater still. 
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sermon exists it exists in some (usually 
considerable) quantity. In calling a min- 
ister it will be possible to measure by 
exact mathematical formula his R. I. (re- 
ligious influence). Is that a good hymn? 
The question may no longer be left to 
guess work. What is its R.I.? If spirit 
(soul) exists it exists in some quantity. 
Now it will be possible to measure the 
growth of spirit. 

Intelligence is measured, so they say. 
The I. Q. is as well known as the A. B. C. 
Intelligence, not education, is measured. 
A group dropped low in a completion test. 
It was found that many of the articles be- 
longed to city life, such as electric lamps, 
and were not familiar to that particular 
group. But there is the diabolical clever- 
ness of the test. If they knew the articles 
it would be a test of education. But if 
one never saw an electric light bulb it is a 
test of real intelligence to know it should 
have a filament of a particular shape! 

Some people resent the fact revealed 
that the average adult measures in intel- 
ligence but thirteen years. Only the un- 
thinking can so react. Anyone who 
knows the modern thirteen-year-old feels 
puffed up almost to the bursting point. 
To be as intelligent as they are is to be 
intelligent indeed. Another complimen- 
tary thing (often misunderstood) is that 
the inmates of certain insane asylums 
made the average score in mental tests. 

One of the most striking results of pro- 
longed character education investigation 
carried on scientifically and with the help 
of most intricate mathematical formulae, 
is that the mother is an important,—in 
fact, one of the most important,—influ- 
ences in the home. 

At the recent convention of a great and 
noble association—the R. E. A.—a bril- 
liant psychologist was presenting the fal- 
lacy of abstract teaching and advocating 
with conviction the need for life situa- 
tions. One of his most clinching argu- 
ments was that in the case of a life situa- 
tion the “transfer” or “carry over” would 
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be greater! Transfer or carry over to 
what? To abstract school work, perhaps. 
But even Homer (if there was a Homer) 
nods. 

Democracy is a word that is creeping 
into the dictionary and occasionally being 
used in educational circles. Besides hav- 
ing four syllables it carries a sound with 
it. Has it meaning? What is meaning? 
An authority says the meaning of mean- 
ing is that “this implies (that is, means) 
that.” So “democracy” undoubtedly has 
meaning. Teachers who insist on it and 
on the scientific method are usually care- 
ful to insist also that students take co- 
pious notes on what they say in class, and 
that answers of this kind are the only 
ones that are in good form in examina- 
tions. Students, even if driven to differ- 
ent conclusions by democracy in think- 
ing, must give the expected answers or 
pay the penalty in failure. Where are the 
Patrick Henrys and Nathan Hales who 
would like to be a thousand students to 
fail a thousand times in seats of learning 
for democracy in thinking and democracy 
in education? (A profound silence.) Most 
students, in democratic classes, are 
graded, as in old fashioned schools, on 
their fidelity (from Fido). 

Life consists of “jobs.” Herein is con- 
tained one of the great discoveries of 
United States educators. It is, perhaps, 
their special contribution to learning (an- 
other great phrase). Indeed it is likely 
that when the best of this period comes 
to be written, it will be known by some 
such phrase as “The Period of Life-as- 
Jobs,” just as the literati refer to the 
Elizabethan Period. And what a glorious 
contrast. Since life consists of “jobs,” 
education’s aim is specific. What are the 
essential “jobs?” List them. They are 
listed. They number, let us say, 666 
times 1001 (666 showing the biblical basis 
and 1001 the scientific). Each of these 
may function variously in some 365 or 
366 main areas. Now all that remains is 
to make a cross-hash—666 x 1001 * 365 
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or 366. Analyze the “jobs,” select the 
“significant” elements, make out your cur- 
riculum, and full steam ahead. The 
product ?—Jobbers—the crying need of 
the age. 

The only way to select scientifically the 
essential “jobs” and to discover the sig- 
nificant elements in each is by a ques- 
tionnaire. The fifteenth century may 
have its discoveries; the nineteenth its 
Darwin; but the twentieth is the century 
of the questionnaire. That is the scien- 
tific way to get at anything. Make the 
questions broad enough so that unanimity 
of opinion may be secured. But how get 
consensus, unanimity? “Does the mos- 
quito carry yellow fever?” The way to 
have solved this problem was to ask say, 
a random selection of ten thousand people 
in the fever district, and not by the cum- 
bersome nineteenth century empirical, la- 
borious, dangerous methods. What is the 
next great advance in the discovery of 
radio activity and of atoms? Ask a ran- 
dom selection of the populace. Having 
found it, study every motion until it be- 
comes a pattern or habit. 

This method of curriculum construc- 
tion may be expected not only to produce 
“jobbers” habituated to their “jobs,” but 
to preserve the status quo, “jobs.”” The 
“essential jobs” of today and their “sig- 
nificant” elements are the ones for tomor- 
row and the day after. So the chefs in 
convention assembled cannot claim every- 
thing. They assert America has con- 
tributed only Chop Suey, Hot Dog, and 
Hamburger Steak. We educators have 
also contributed. 

The Mohammedan proclaims from the 
housetop his faith: “There is no God but 
God.” Some religious. educators would 
amend this thus: “There is no God but 
society,” and others, it is said, (the writer 
has not met or read any such) by deleting 
these last two words. But there have al- 
ways been careless nurses who poured out 


the baby with the bath. It is probable that 
few are more zealous for the Christian 
and universal God than are religious 
educators. 

Religious education is now a profes- 
sion. Its votaries have fought steadily 
for their position. It has a body of expe- 
rience, a technique, and trained leaders. 
It is professional in the sense that those 
who are in places of authority “profess” 
this. But in Christianity, so long as one 
believes the creeds and has the “spirit,” 
actions do not matter. That is one of its 
attractive qualities. 

In spite of this profession, it is not un- 
common to see churches appoint as direc- 
tors or as special workers in religious edu- 
cation persons who have neyer studied it ; 
to find theological colleges with depart- 
ments of religious education recommend 
and place students in important positions 
in religious education who have never 
studied it; schools which offer religious 
education calling to their chairs those who 
have not been trained in the work; and 
even to find an occasional rare head of a 
department of religious education recom- 
mending for an important teaching posi- 
tion in other institutions an “able man” 
who has taken no work in religious edu- 
cation. Truly, it is to laugh. 

Should the eye of anyone who lives 
three hundred or three thousand years 
ago light on this revolutionary article and 
unwittingly exclaim, “A Daniel come to 
judgment !—Memorizing the creeds—not 
sparing the rod—the uniform lessons— 
the good old way is the way”—he should 
remember that, as among the living so 
among the dead, there is a certain eti- 
quette and good form. One of the ele- 
mental rules is that the dead stay dead. 
To jump up and get lively in another 
century—well, it just isn’t done. Besides, 
in the present state of psychical research, 
these mirrors can reflect not the dead but 
the living only. 








CHANGES IN THE METHOD OF RELIGION 
MADE NECESSARY BY PSYCHOLOGY 


James H. Leusa* 


pet of the definitions of religion 
offered by liberals are reducible to 
this: “Religion is a vivifying relationship 
maintained with the Supreme Power.” 
Now, it is obvious that the meaning of 
that definition varies greatly with the 
sense given to the expression “Supreme 
Power.” That Power may be conceived 
as the Great Unknowable of Spencer, or 
the Absolute of Bradley, or the Sea of 
Consciousness of William James. So 
defined, the Supreme Power is bare of 
the distinctive attributes of personality. 

But the Supreme Power may also be 
understood as a mighty Being who main- 
tains social relations with man, i. e., who 
understands him and feels with him, and, 
in addition, is moved to action by sup- 
plication, praise, and offering. 

It is, I suppose, clear to all that the 
Power last defined corresponds to the 
traditional conception of the God of the 
Christian religion, and that it is, in 
essence, the God-conception of all the 
religions, past and present. My conten- 
tion is that the religions, as they have 
been and are now,—the organized institu- 
tions going by that name, which invite us 
to membership and to financial support, 
and which claim to be the custodians and 
ministers of religion—are not adequately 
characterized by a feeling of dependence 
upon or of communion with a divine 
order of any sort, but include undeniably, 
as an essential element, a belief in one or 
several gods in personal, intellectual, and 
emotional relation with man. Hence the 
various social forms assumed by Chris- 
tian worship everywhere. Everywhere 
the Christian worshipers speak to, praise, 
and supplicate an invisible Being. Re- 
place that social God, the God of the re- 
ligions, with any one of the conceptions 
of our great philosophers and the re- 
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ligions disappear. Kant, who was far 
from being a materialist, said of prayer, 
“Considered as an inner, formal worship 
of God, and therefore regarded as a 
means of grace, (it) is a superstitious de- 
lusion.” This statement might have been 
made by such other philosophers as Wil- 
liam James and Bergson. 

The distinction just made is of the 
greatest practical and theoretical impor- 
tance. It is an obvious distinction; 
nevertheless, I shall insist upon it be- 
cause there seems to be in Christian 
countries a tacit agreement among the 
liberal leaders to obscure it, or even to 
refuse to take it into account. When 
they speak in glowing terms of “religion,” 
it does not appear that they have no be- 
lief in the God of the religions. If our 
Christian populations should embrace the 
belief of our great physicist, Millikan, or 
of the distinguished English biologist, J. 
Arthur Thompson, (to speak only of 
scientists among the champions of “re- 
ligion”) traditional Christian worship 
would come to an end; the Christian 
ritual would become irrelevant. For 
these scientists conceive of God as a 
spiritual power manifesting himself, not 
as Christian worship implies, but in the 
way expressed in the laws of nature. 

The present crisis of religion is pre- 
cisely due to the increasing number of 
people who no longer can believe in the 
God of the religions, people who, never- 
theless, usually believe in some sort of 
spiritual power as the core of the Uni- 
verse. This crisis has had its beginning 
in the knowledge gained by the physical 
sciences, and its present culmination is 
mainly the fruit of the knowledge secured 
by the psychological and the social 
sciences. 

From the particular conception of God 
entertained by the religions, it follows 
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that they are characterized by the use of 
a distinctive method for obtaining what- 
ever may be their aim. Whether it be 
the increase of game or crops, protection 
from accidents, the cure of disease, de- 
liverance from evil impulses, moral in- 
spiration, or yet eternal salvation, the re- 
ligions seek their ends by the worship of 
one or several gods. That is their dis- 
tinctive feature. This paper discusses the 
efficacy of that method in the light of 
psychology. 

Although we are all familiar with the 
variety of forms assumed by the social 
relations maintained with the God of the 
religions, I shall nevertheless illustrate 
the archaism and the ethical crudity of 
the use of praise in Christian worship. In 
it, praising and begging frequently follow 
each other in almost regular order. Its 
spirit is correctly reflected in the opening 
declaration of the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism : “Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever.” Let the 
curious open the Key to Heaven, a Roman 
Catholic Manual of devotion much used 
in the United States, and read the Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacraments. It is 
described as “a devotion practiced by the 
Church in order to give adoration, praise, 
and blessing to God for his infinite good- 
ness and love.” The prayers, hymns, and 
litanies of this service are in three move- 
ments: begging, thanksgiving, glorifying. 
They remind one of nothing so much as 
of that servant in Mark Twain’s story 
who secured larger and larger tips by ad- 
dressing his master in loftier and loftier 
titles! What is true in this respect of 
the Roman Catholic manuals, is true in a 
lesser degree only of the prayer book of 
the Protestant Episcopal church. In the 
manual of that church praises are less fre- 
quent, more moderate and in better taste; 
but, like the Key to Heaven, they bear 
clear marks of their descent from Jacob’s 
delightfully naive attitude recorded in 
Genesis XXVIII, 20-22. 

I maintain here the two following com- 
plementary theses : 


1. Regarding action upon the physical 
world, the method of the religions is 
worthless. 

2. Regarding its effect upon the wor- 
shiper himself, whether his body or his 
mind, the method produces some results ; 
but, taken all in all, they are immeasur- 
ably inferior to the results which already 
now can be secured by physiological and 
psychological methods. This amounts to 
saying that, in the religions, the nature of 
the effective agent is misunderstood. A 
truer understanding of the healing and 
invigorating force or forces operative in 
the religions comes with psychological 
knowledge. 

The notion of a God Providence, a 
God in direct social relation with man, 
has come down to us from primitive man. 
It was the only kind of conception pos- 
sible to him, and that conception has re- 
mained embodied in the worship of all our 
churches. And yet, belief in the efficacy 
of the worship of that God is disappear- 
ing. The physical and the physiological 
worlds have already been practically sur- 
rendered to the natural, the scientific 
method. Prayer to God is replaced more 
and more completely by fertilization of 
the ground, lightning rods on houses, 
safety devices, etc. A similar, if slower 
transformation, is taking place with re- 
gard to cures of the body and of the 
mind. It is not by the religious method 
that yellow fever is being eradicated from 
the face of the earth, not by worship of 
the God of the religions that the admirable 
triumphs of microbiology have been 
achieved. The efficacy of science is so 
obvious and so crushingly superior that, 
when plagues fall upon us, we no longer 
betake ourselves to the church, the temple, 
the synagogue, but to the men of science. 

A few years ago, while certain English 
clergy were causing some excitement by 
practices corresponding to those of our 
own Emmanuel movement, a committee 
was appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in order to investigate and 
report “upon the use with prayer of the 
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Laying on of Hands, of the Unction of 
the Sick and other spiritual means of 
healing.” The committee offered in 1923 
a long report from which I extract this 
single but significant passage : “Our com- 
mittee has found so far no evidence of 
any case of healing which cannot be 
paralleled by similar cures wrought by 
psychotherapy without religion.” This 
from a committee selected by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury! 

A last stand in behalf of the religious 
method is made in the realm of the mind. 
Thousands of those who have become 
convinced that law reigns in the physical 
world and that it is therefore useless to 
expect in that world divine intervention, 
still believe, or try to believe, that in 
things mental the God of the religions 
avails. 

These persons do not seem to know 
that the main significance of the recent 
and rapid development of psychology is 
the demonstration it provides that the 
cures of body and mind and the moral 
transformations taking place under the 
influence of the religious method are ex- 
plicable independently of any direct 
action of a God in social relation with 
man. I cannot attempt here to set forth 
any of these explanations. Detailed, 
natural explanations of some of the more 
remarkable classes of mental effects com- 
monly attributed to divine intervention 
may be found in my book on the Psy- 
chology of Religious Mysticisms. 

The religious method of cure is now 
known to be merely a psychotherapic 
method, developed empirically, and ap- 
plied with the ignorance belonging every- 
where to empiricism. It can now, in most 
cases, be replaced with great advantage 
by scientific psychotherapy and by physio- 
logical treatment. I allude mainly to the 
recently gained knowledge on suggestion 
in its various aspects, to the psychoana- 
lytic technique, and to treatment aiming 
at correcting the defective action of the 
glands of inner secretion. 


The tragic deficiency of the religious 
method finds a demonstration in the 
pathetic and often heroic efforts of great 
mystics to set themselves right with God 
and man. The best of today’s psycho- 
therapists and psychiatrists would have 
been able not only to enlighten these in- 
teresting cases of social maladjustment 
regarding that which ailed them, but also 
to offer them methods far more effective 
for the satisfaction of their fundamental 
physiological and spiritual needs. 

* ok * * x 

But some may complain that I am not 
fair to the churches, and that I draw a 
caricature when I represent them as 
working exclusively with what I have 
called the religious method: glorifying, 
thanksgiving, supplicating, and the like. 
That all our churches, and especially the 
liberal ones, those which have broken 
with the narrower creeds, use also other 
methods, is obviously true. It would 
have been impossible for the churches to 
fail to recognize, at least in some degree, 
the sources of moral development and in- 
spiration springing out of human nature. 
I maintain, however, that the only dis- 
tinctive, specific method of the religions is 
the worship of a God in direct social re- 
lation with man. That they do not re- 
main in the field delimited by that official 
conception of God, is incontrovertible. 
One of the most interesting and promis- 
ing features of the activity of our 
churches is, in fact, their incorporation, in 
what they continue to call “religious” 
education, of methods that are inde- 
pendent of the action of the God of the 
religions. The present campaign for “re- 
ligious” education, conducted in this 
country by the advanced wing of the 
liberals, is more and more a tacit repudia- 
tion of the method characteristic of all the 
religions, and a utilization, within a more 
or less vague spiritualistic or idealistic 
philosophy, of the art and science of 
education. It is a smuggling in of a non- 
religious method under the flag of the re- 
ligions. Let me make this quite clear. 
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When a preacher imparts to his audi- 
ence information regarding any aspect of 
life, under the conviction that it is not 
possible to behave for the best if one is 
ignorant of the world in which one lives, 
he is not using a religious but a secular 
method of advancing the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. 

When a church organization establishes 
a settlement and provides workers to 
teach the denizens of the slums the rudi- 
ments of housekeeping, of thrift, of clean- 
liness, it is not, in so far, making use of 
a religious method. It would be doing so 
only if the workers were instructed to 
point to faith in God and Christ and to 
reliance on prayer as the means of achiev- 
ing the desired transformation of indi- 
vidual and of social habits. So-called 
social work and education, which consti- 
tute an increasingly large part of the 
activity of the churches called progres- 
sive, is a non-religious method. 

The teaching in Sunday schools of 
ethical principles and ideals by means of 
the lives of great and good men, or even 
with the help of the beautiful parables of 
the Gospel, is no more a religious method 
than any one of the methods in current 
use in the secular schools. Only in so far 
as the virtues are presented as of trans- 
cendental nature and in so far as it is 
sought to implant them in man by the di- 
rect action of a social God, can one speak 
of the method of the religions. 

I have said enough to mark the extent 
to which the churches are using natural 
educational means for human develop- 
ment or transformation. One cannot 
very well refuse to admit that the 
churches usually regarded as progressive 
and effective are those which make the 
widest use of the secular and the least 
use of the religious method. 

* * %«* *«K X 

I have, throughout this paper, and with 
an insistence perhaps wearisome, affirmed 
the presence of law and the non-recogni- 
tion by the physical as well as by the 
psychological sciences of the action of 


the God of the religions. Some readers 
may have been prompted to exclaim: 
“But law, whether in the mental or in the 
psychical realm, is the very form of God’s 
will.” Whoever understands God thus 
does not believe in the God of the Chris- 
tian creeds, hymns, and prayer-books. 
He is not a champion of the religions, 
even though he should write in defense 
of “religion.” The God of the religions 
may well be regarded as the author of 
the laws of nature but, in addition, he is 
supposed to hear man, to sympathize 
with him, and to respond to his needs 
and supplications by an action outside or 
beyond these laws. Without this addition 
Theism becomes Pantheism or Deism. | 

By rejecting the belief in the God of 
the religions and their method, we have 
not, then, settled the problem of God. 
One would have to be simple-minded, 
indeed, to think so. The mysteries of life 
are only removed further. The sciences 
reveal the lawfulness of the universe, but 
none of them provides the answer to the 
amazing problem set by that discovery. 
Why does the mental as well as the 
physical appear to human intelligence as 
bound by law? And, more especially, 
what do the particular directions taken by 
the life-energy indicate as to its nature? 
Why, for instance,—to take what seems 
to me the most significant of the facts in 
point,—why should there be in humanity 
not only tendencies toward a more com- 
plete adaptation to the society already in 
existence, but also tendencies toward the 
formation of a new society, a society in 
many ways antagonistic to the established 
order? 

Biologists are wont to tell us that we 
are adaptive mechanisms, as if our only 
business was to fit ourselves, as snugly as 
we may, in the nook in which we are born. 
That is a false and pernicious teaching. 
In addition to the processes of adaptation, 
there are going on in us processes of crea- 
tion. In my studies of the great Christian 
mystics I have been deeply impressed by 
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the energy and the tenacity of their 
efforts to transform themselves and 
society. They wanted to help establish 
on earth the Kingdom of God. The in- 
adequacy of the mystics’ conception of a 
divine Kingdom does not diminish the 
significance of the tremendous urge mani- 
fested in their queer way of living. 

The knowledge won so far by humanity 
achieves two great results: it does away 
with the God and the method of the re- 


ligions, and it points to a spiritual power 
working in us, with us, through us, 
towards a spiritual End. What that End 
really is, is a question for the philosopher 
to try to answer. But the determination 
of the most effective method of attaining 
whatever end man may propose to him- 
self, whether in the physical, the physio- 
logical, or the mental and social realms, 
is a task for scientists in these respective 
fields. 


CHANGES IN THE CONCEPT OF RELIGION 
NECESSITATED BY PSYCHOLOGY 


WALTER M. Horton* 


HAT the concept of religion has 

changed during the last generation, 
may be inferred from a recent article in 
the Christian Century, where attention is 
called to the contrast between the ques- 
tions that were hurled at George A. Gor- 
don by the examining council when he 
was installed as pastor of the Old South 
Church in Boston, forty-three years ago, 
and those that were put to Dr. Stafford 
when he was installed last year as Dr. 
Gordon’s successor. Dr. Gordon was 
grilled on predestination and _ limited 
atonement; and the council came within 
an ace of calling off the installation pro- 
ceedings when the young candidate re- 
fused to deny the sinner a possible chance 
of. repentance in a future life. Dr. Staf- 
ford was asked to express his attitude on 
such matters as prayer, missions, and the 
“Social Gospel”; and the sole survivor 
of the council which had installed Dr. 
Gordon asked what program of activi- 
ties Dr. Stafford had in mind for the 
young people of the church! 

We have here, as the Christian Cen- 
tury points out, no mere change of creed 
on the part of the church; we have a 
change of attitude toward creeds in gen- 
eral. Fundamentally, this means a change, 
not merely in religious concepts, but in 
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the concept of religion as such. This, I 
hardly need to add, is a matter of vital 
importance to all teachers of religion and 
makers of religious curricula. If Dr. 
Gordon’s examiners had the right con- 
cept of religion, then a whole train of 
consequences follows, with regard to the 
proper training of religious teachers and 
the: proper methods to be used in the 
church school; if Dr. Stafford’s exam- 
iners were right, then a totally different 
train of consequences ensues. A changed 
concept of religion, if justified by the 
necessities of the case, compels readjust- 
ment all along the line. 

Just here, however, there is need of 
caution: we cannot assume that every 
change in our fundamental concepts is 
truly justified, truly necessitated by as- 
certained facts. Many such changes are 
merely temporary changes in the “cli- 
mate of opinion,” temporary swings of 
the intellectual pendulum. Particularly in 
matters of morals and religion, thought 
hardly ever moves in a straight line 
toward the goal of truth; it appears 
rather to move in great cycles—approach- 
ing truth, one hopes, by a sort of spiral 
ascent, but all too often coming around 
to the original starting-point after a gen- 
eration or two, with no perceptible sense 
of advance. In matters of morals, we 
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seem to be alternating, generation after 
generation, between periods of Puritan 
asceticism and Cavalier licentiousness ; 
and mores derided as “Mid-Victorian” 
today may become the accepted standards 
of tomorrow. In matters of religion, the 
practical, ethical emphasis of Dr. Staf- 
ford’s examiners may give way, if the 
Fundamentalist reaction is not checked, 
to a creedal emphasis reminiscent of Dr. 
Gordon’s inquisitors. 

At a recent conference between Ameri- 
can and German Protestant students, the 
Americans were surprised and shocked 
to note that the Germans were abandon- 
ing all interest in contemporary social 
issues, and reverting to an otherworldly 
type of piety, nourished solely on the 
“Word of God.” 
students, with characteristic bluntness 
and characteristic lack of historic sense, 
reproached the Germans for being “be- 
hind the times”; whereupon a German 
student, with a quiet smile, said in sub- 
stance, “We Germans feel somewhat re- 
sponsible for your present state of af- 
fairs in America. You are just now 
feeling the full effects of the exaggerated 
pragmatic and social emphasis which 
Ritschl made current in Germany over a 
generation ago.” 

Now the teacher of religion is bound 
to adjust himself to any change in the 
concept of religion which is really neces- 
sitated by the facts; but he may well 
pray to be delivered from fads and 
crazes, and refuse to be stampeded by 
every change of the intellectual styles. 
How, then, is orderly progress in these 
matters to be achieved? The answer 
might be given in two words: scientific 
objectivity. So long as any question re- 
mains in the realm of pure speculation, 
opinion fluctuates between contrary ex- 
tremes; but with every objective fact 
admitted by the contending parties, the 
range of fluctuation narrows, until, with 
the completion of a scientific survey of 
all the germane facts in all their signifi- 
cant relationships, the pointer of opinion, 
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in theory at least, should come to rest 
like a compass needle. The changed opin- 
ion which emerged at the end of this 
process would be necessitated in the 
strictest sense of the word, by the facts 
of the case. 

Can we say that certain changes in the 
concept of religion have now been neces- 
sitated, in this sense, by that science 
which, more than all others, has seemed 
to promise to get at the roots of the re- 
ligious phenomenon: psychology ? Strictly 
speaking, No! Psychology has necessi- 
tated changes in specific religious con- 
cepts; it has only suggested the wisdom 
of changing the total concept of religion. 
Psychology has gone a long way toward 
settling such specific religious disputes 
as that between Augustine and Pelagius 
over original sin, or that between the 
Evangelicals and their opponents over 
the nature and value of religious mystic- 
ism and religious conversion; but it has 
hardly begun to settle the meaning of 
the concept of religion. 

It would take a vast and almost uni- 
versal collection of facts really to necessi- 
tate a change in so fundamental and. gen- 
eral a concept as the concept of religion; 
and he who will not budge from the tra- 
ditional position unless necessitated may 
stand pat as long as he pleases—particu- 
larly when it is such an easy thing to 
accuse the psychologists of sacrificing 
scientific objectivity to frankly partisan 
considerations, in the internecine war 
which now divides psychology’s house 
against itself. But the wise teacher of 
religion will recognize another sort of 
necessity: the moral necessity of moving 
out of a weak position before he is driven 
from it; the moral necessity of treating 
new facts as friends instead of enemies, 
and modifying the concept of religion so 
that it may fit not only possibly, but 
plausibly, the latest discoveries of the 
youngest sciences. In this secondary 
sense, I believe psychology has already 
necessitated certain changes in the con- 
cept of religion. 
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1. Psychology’s first and most far- 
reaching effect upon the concept of re- 
ligion has been to free it from all super- 
naturalistic connotations. By this I do 
not mean that psychology has compelled 
us to adopt a purely naturalistic philos- 
ophy, after the style of Bertrand Russell 
or George Santayana; nor even that it 
has eliminated the possibility of what 
William James called a “piecemeal super- 
naturalism.” I mean simply that the ele- 
ment of lawless caprice, the element of 
inexplicability, the element of the miracu- 
lous in the strict traditional sense of the 
word, has been virtually eliminated from 
the concept of religion. 

Where the influence of psychology has 
not penetrated, there still lingers the con- 
ception that to “get religion” is to go 
through an experience which is altogether 
miraculous and altogether inexplicable 
in terms of ordinary mental processes. 
With the advance of the physical 
sciences, the disposition to see divine 
portents and direct “acts of God” in ex- 
traordinary physical phenomena, such as 
comets and earthquakes, has gradually 
ceased ; but the idea that in certain extra- 
ordinary psychical phenomena — visions, 
voices, ecstasies, sudden inspirations, in- 
stantaneous conversions, startling an- 
swers to prayer, speaking with tongues, 
baptisms of the Holy Ghost, and the like 
—the idea that in these phenomena there 
occurs a total break in the chain of “sec- 
ond causes,” and a direct, unmediated in- 
tervention of the great First Cause, has 
been defended with a tenacity born of 
the conviction that here was the last re- 
doubt against the advancing forces of 
irreligion. 

Now if the belief in the supernatural 
“is essential to the concept of religion, 
lovers of religion are bound to be haters 
of psychology; for psychology has pur- 
sued the supernatural into its last hiding- 
places in the recesses of the inner life, 
and caused it to perish under the scalpel 
of scientific analysis. In case after case, 
the extraordinary psychical phenomena 
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to which we have alluded have been 
proved, upon careful investigation, to 
involve mental processes :»>mmon outside 
the field of religion, and to occur, like 
other natural phenomena, only under cer- 
tain well-defined conditions. The proof 
is not yet complete, for the psychology 
of religion is still in its infancy; but al- 
ready we may say with some assurance 
that if supernaturalism is of the essence 
of religion, then the future belongs to 
irreligion. Those who are to retain their 
faith in religion under these circum- 
stances must redefine their concept of 
religion. They must conceive religion to 
te a natural human function, like sleep- 
ing or eating, and endeavor to determine 
the conditions which govern its normal 
and healthy exercise. 

In accepting this conclusion we are not 
committing ourselves, I repeat, to a com- 
pletely naturalistic or humanistic con- 
ception of religion. If the word “super- 
natural,” like the word “miraculous,” had 
not acquired misleading connotations 
that tie it up with the notion of inex- 
plicability, we might even maintain that 
a certain element of the supernatural still 
belongs to the concept of religion. That 
religion deals with the inexplicable, we 
must now deny; that it deals with the 
extraordinary, the supernormal, the awe- 
inspiring, the marvelous, we may still 
affirm. Psychology has succeeded in 
bringing extraordinary religious experi- 
ences under law; but it has not made 
them the less extraordinary. It has in 
many cases vindicated the authenticity of 
phenomena (such as_ stigmatization) 
which to prosaic minds seem wildly im- 
probable. Most important of all, it has 
confirmed the religious man’s contention 
that in religious experience there is a real 
incursion of vitalizing energy, yielding 
him new insight and heightening all his 
powers, so that he is transported, as it 
were, into a new dimension of existence. 

In confirming this contention, psychol- 
ogy has not settled the question of the 
ultimate source from which this vitaliz- 
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ing energy flows; but neither has it dis- 
proved the ancient belief that it results 
from contact with a superhuman being. 
What psychology has settled is that the 
intake of energy in religious experience 
occurs as regularly and lawfully as the 
intake of water from a reservoir, when- 
ever the gates are lifted, and all other 
conditions are properly complied with. 
It thus holds out the hope that religious 
experiences, while never ceasing to be 
thrilling and marvelous (and in this 
sense “supernatural” ), may become much 
more common than heretofore; for when 
the conditions governing an experience 
are clearly known, it can the more easily 
be reproduced. 

2. A second effect of psychology upon 
the concept of religion has been to 
sharpen the distinction between religion 
and theology. By this I do not mean that 
religion has been reduced to “morality 
touched with emotion,” nor that rational 
belief in some object or objects of re- 
ligious worship has been proved to be 
non-essential to religion. I mean simply 
that it is no longer possible to include be- 
lief in any particular theological doctrine, 
even the belief in a personal God, among 
the necessary qualifications for being re- 
ligious. 

Time was when all parties in the re- 
ligious controversy could agree in defin- 
ing religion as the belief in a series of 
theological dogmas, beginning with the 
belief in a personal God and personal 
immortality (supposed to be common to 
all religions), and going on to include 
more difficult dogmas like the Trinity 
and the Tvo Natures of Christ, accord- 
ing to the measure of one’s Christian 
faith, and one’s trust in the authority of 
the Bible or the Church. In the eight- 
teenth century (if we except the Metho- 
dists and the Pietists, who defined ‘re- 
ligion in terms of feeling), it was pretty 
generally agreed that there were three 
classes of people: orthodox Christians, 
who believed all the dogmas of religion; 
Deists, who believed a few of them, and 


were therefore considered somewhat re- 
ligious ; and finally the skeptics, atheists, 
and infidels, who believed none of them 
and were therefore utterly irreligious! 

This rationalistic conception of religion 
received a good deal of sharp and telling 
criticisms during the nineteenth century, 
at the hands of Schleiermacher, Ritschl, 
and other influential theologians; but as 
late as 1871, the famous “minimum defi- 
nition of religion” offered in Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture won general assent, 
in spite of its thoroughly rationalistic 
trend: “animisn-” or “the belief in spir- 
itual beings,” said Tylor, was the essence 
of religion. It was only natural that 
those whose scientific studies had led 
them to classify animism with magic and 
mythology should come to regard religion 
as an outworn superstition. Today we 
have a very interesting situation: two 
groups of people, the ultra-conservative 
religionists and the ultra-radical oppo- 
nents of religion, continue to define relig- 
ion in terms of theological belief; while 
the liberal defenders and moderate critics 
of religion are accepting a new definition 
of religion, which makes it possible to 
call even a professed atheist religious, if 
he takes a certain “serious and social” 
attitude toward the world. 

What has psychology to say concern- 
ing this shift in the concept of religion? 
Is it merely a “dodge” on the part of 
the defenders of religion, a strategic 
move designed to cover an inevitable re- 
treat; or does an objective scientific sur- 
vey of religious phenomena tend to con- 
firm the proposition that the rational, 
theological aspect of religion is something 
secondary and subordinate? Well, it is 
noteworthy that writers on the psychol- 
ogy of religion, while they may differ 
widely in the exact wording of their 
formal definitions of religion, agree sub- 
stantially in regarding it as a vital, nec- 
essary human function which a man can 
and must continue to exercise, no mat- 
ter what radical changes may take place 
in his outlook upon life. 
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I would not overlook the fact, of 
course, that psychologists are not in 
agreement as to whether some reference 
to the Object of religious faith should be 
included in the very definition of religion. 
Some psychologists define religion in 
wholly subjective terms. Thus, Profes- 
sor Ames calls it “the consciousness of 
the highest social values” ; and Professor 
Coe calls it an “effort at completion, uni- 
fication and conservation of values.” 
Other psvchologists, like Professor Pratt, 
insist upon including some reference to 
the Object of religious faith; it is a psy- 
chological fact, they contend, that relig- 
ion is always a reaching-out for some 
supporting Reality, and that when a man 
comes to see his religion as something 
purely subjective, he immediately ceases 
to be religious. I believe this contention 
to be true; and this means that it is im- 
possible to amputate all theological ele- 
ments from the concept of religion with- 
out killing the patient. Certain world- 
views are more favorable to religion than 
others; and some world-view is presup- 
posed in all vitally functioning religion. 

Even this admission, however—which 
not all psychologists would make—leaves 
untouched the general conclusion that no 
very specific adherence to traditional 
theological beliefs is necessary to support 
vital religion. Professor Pratt himself 
defines his divine Object non-commit- 
tally, as the “Determiner of Destiny.” 
The Russian Communist, with his vague 
faith that the universe is somehow on the 
side of proletarian ideals, represents a 
type of religion which, psychologically 
speaking, presents striking similarities to 
the religion of the Puritans—who, we are 
told, were the true progenitors of Capi- 
talism! We are thus led to a new “mini- 
mum definition” of religion, well formu- 


lated by Professor Wieman in his 
Religious Experience and _ Scientific 
Method: 


“Religion is man’s endeavor to find that 
adjustment to God which will yield most 
abundant life. For God is precisely that ob- 


ject, whatsoever its nature may be, which 
will yield maximum security and abundance 
to all human living, when right adjustment 
is made.” (p. 381.) 


Here we have the objective, theologi- 
cal element in religion recognized, as I 
believe it should be; but it is distin- 
guished from and subordinated to the 
search for vital adjustment, and so 
broadly defined that no specific type of 
theological belief is presupposed in the 
definition of religion. Religion, thus con- 
ceived, is no mere passive acceptance of 
traditional dogmas; it is an exploratory 
activity, primarily concerned with the 
attainment of the abundant life, and 
secondarily concerned with the attain- 
ment of right views about the Reality 
upon Which or Whom we must rely in 
that quest. 

I do not believe that this verdict of 
psychology is ever likely to be reversed. 
We are just now going through a rever- 
sal of judgment on the question of the 
importance of theology; the services 
which a clearheaded, empirically founded 
theology can render to religion are com- 
ing to be recognized; but we are not 
likely again to make the mistake of iden- 
tifying theology with vital religion. 
Henceforth, if theology is to be included 
at all in the concept of religion, it belongs 
at the circumference and not at the cen- 
ter; it is the servant and minister of 
something deeper, more enduring, and 
more sacred. 

But what is that something? What is 
that “vital function” to which we have 
been alluding? Hitherto, we have been 
concerned with the negative effects of 
psychology upon the concept of religion. 
We have seen how psychology has pared 
away from it the element of the super- 
natural, and pushed the element of the 
theological out from the center to the 
periphery. But has psychology made no 
positive contribution to the understand- 
ing of the nature of religion? I believe 
it is in process of making a most mo- 
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mentous contribution, which I would 
state as follows: 

3. The parallel development of the 
psychology of religion and of scientific 
psychiatry is showing that between psy- 
chiatry and vital religion there is simi- 
larity if not identity of function. By this 
I do not mean to suggest that religion is 
something abnormal, nor that its sole 
function is the curing of “sick souls.” 
Both religion and psychiatry have tended 
at times to concentrate their attention 
upon the problem of saving the lost; but 
there is only a difference of degree be- 
tween normal and abnormal people, as 
Bernard Hart points out in his Psychol- 
ogy of Insanity; and the process which 
makes abnormal people normal may go 
on to make normal people supernormal. 

The thought of an intimate relation- 
ship between religion and psychiatry was 
first brought vividly to my attention 
when I attended a course of lectures on 
the psychology of religion given at the 
University of Paris by Pierre Janet, the 
eminent psychiatrist.* In the concluding 
lecture, M. Janet made the prediction 
that as scientific psychiatry advanced, 
religion would gradually disappear; for 
religion was a blundering and unscientific 
attempt to secure that mobilization of 
reserve energies and that balancing of 
the mental budget which it was the func- 
tion of scientific psychiatry to further. 

This forecast of M. Janet’s has given 
me much food for thought ever since. 
As I have studied the psychology of re- 
ligious conversion and the psychology of 
mental adjustments, I have been im- 
pressed with the substantial identity be- 
tween the aims of the evangelist and the 
aims of the psychiatrist. Both aim at 
the unification of personality around 
some socially desirable sentiment, and 
the elimination of all habits and mental 
conflicts which stand in the way of such 
unification. The evangelist often has the 
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higher ideal of personality; but the psy- 
chiatrist has an accurate theory and a 
technique for reaching his goal, which the 
evangelist lacks. Again, as I have stud- 
ied the psychology of religious worship 
and religious mysticism, it has seemed to 
me that the real effort of the religious 
devotee, even in his most fanatical and 
hysterical moments, is to achieve and 
maintain that complete adjustment of 
the individual personality to its social 
and cosmic environment which the psy- 
chiatrically trained case-worker tries to 
help his “problem children” and his crim- 
inals and his drug-fiends and his neuro- 
tic patients to achieve. 

Does this mean that Janet’s dire pre- 
diction is likely to be fulfilled, and that 
psychiatry is to be the death of religion ? 
Not necessarily. It would be better to 
put the question more concretely, and ask 
whether the pastor and the director of 
religious education are likely to be driven 
off the field by the psychoanalyst and the 
social case-worker. Thus put, the ques- 
tion will begin at once to answer itself ; 
for already it is possible to cite cases 
of cooperation between wise pastors and 
trained psychiatrists, in which results 
were obtained which neither the pastor 
nor the psychiatrist could have secured 
by himself. Elwood Worcester was the 
pioneer in this field; Dr. Fosdick’s col- 
laboration with the late Dr. Salmon was 
perhaps the most brilliantly successful 
religio-psychiatric experiment so far un- 
dertaken. 

Such experiments make it pretty clear 
that while religion and psychiatry seek 
the same end and perform substantially 
the same function, they arrive at their 
common goal by different paths. Psy- 
chiatry looks at a man analytically; re- 
ligion looks at him synthetically. Psy- 
chiatry takes him to pieces, removes his 
inhibiting conflicts and complexes, oils 
his works, and then, unless guided by 
religion, puts him together again without 
giving him a new mainspring, or, at best, 
with an ordinary standardized main- 
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spring borrowed from the man on the 
street: ambition, or the love of a wo- 
man, or the desire to be comfortable in 
one’s old age. Religion takes him into 
the presence of what is noblest and most 
awe-inspiring, kindles in him new loyal- 
ties, reverences, purposes, and enthusi- 
asms, adjusts him to his fellows and to 
his God, and so releases floods of warm 
energy within him, which often melt 
down and sweep away those obstructions 
and inhibitions which the psychiatrist re- 
moves by other methods.* 

There is no more competition, then, 
between the work of the pastor and that 
of the psychiatrist than there is between 
the work of the pastor and that of the 
physician or the teacher. Religion is in- 
terested in the whole task of achieving 
goods and avoiding ills; and there was a 
time when the clergy performed all the 
functions now performed by the physi- 
cian and the teacher as well as the psy- 
chiatrist; but religion has wisely dele- 
gated these special functions to those 
who have acquired special skill in their 
performance, while retaining for herself 
the general function of helping a man 
make a total adjustment to the meaning of 
life as a whole. The psychiatrist should 
be the best ally of the pastor, for his very 
title, “physician of souls,” indicates the 
close relationship of their functions; but 
psychiatry will not replace religion until 
all psychiatrists become religious, or all 
pastors become skilled psychiatrists. 

Our approach to the concept of relig- 
ion in this article has been wholly psy- 
chological. If our object were to arrive 
at a well-balanced theory of the function 





*See Prof. Wieman’s admirable article, “How Re- 
ligion Cures Human Ill,” in the May, 1927, number 
of the Journal of Religion. 


of religion, and a comprehensive defini- 
tion of its nature, we should be obliged 
to supplement the psychological approach 
by the historical, the sociological, and 
many other approaches; for religion is a 
phenomenon almost as complex and 
many-sided as life itself. No purely psy- 
chological concept, we admit, can tell 
the whole truth about religion. Yet psy- 
chology has modified the concept of re- 
ligion in at least three important respects, 
as we have seen; and these theoretical 
changes have many practical conse- 
quences for the religious teacher, some 
of which we may briefly suggest in con- 
clusion : 

1. If religion be something unpre- 
dictable and inexplicable, the religious 
development of the individual must be 
left, as it used to be, to the mysterious 
influence of the Spirit which “bloweth 
where it listeth”; but if it be something 
explicable and natural, it can be studied 
and taught, and scientific religious edu- 
cation is possible. 

2. If theology and religion be identi- 
cal, then religion can be taught by con- 
veying theological propositions from 
mind to mind; but if our analysis be cor- 
rect, religion is rather to be described as 
a vital function, conveyed from life to 
life by emotional appreciation and active 
emulation. 

3. If the primary function of religion, 
as of psychiatry, be to promote the in- 
tegration of personality, then the teacher 
of religion must himself be an integrated 
and radiant personality, and in his formal 
preparation for his calling the study of 
the psychology of personal adjustments 
must be given a place of dominating im- 
portance. 
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ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* 

W.E. A. 


HE psychologist is being asked to 
f pews all the riddles of personality 
and solve all sorts of odd human prob- 
lems. To do all that is asked of him he 
would need almost the omniscience of 
Deity. It is hardly fair, then, to expect 
this science to solve immediately all the 
problems of religious pedagogy. Modern 
psychology is very young. It is still feel- 
ing its way toward a comprehensive view. 


I. ActuaL CONTRIBUTIONS 


The immediate concern of this paper 
is with the contribution of psychology to 
religious education. Whatever its prom- 
ise for the future, it is a service that is 
only beginning. Religious education has 
developed largely by trial and error. It 
represents the survival of long centuries 
of effort in training youth in the ways 
of religion. Modern psychology has de- 
veloped in less than fifty years through 
many varied fields of investigation, but its 
application to religion was comparatively 
recent and at first very timid. The church 
has been traditionally conservative and 
reluctant to subject its doctrines or prac- 
tices to scientific scrutiny. As a result, 
religious education has not been made the 
object of very extended psychological in- 
vestigation. The majority of the studies 
relating to psychology and religion have 
been published under the title of “Psy- 
chologies of Religion” or some similar 
phrase. They deal primarily with such 
subjects as God, prayer, and conversion. 
They analyse and classify, and lay foun- 
dations for subsequent investigations, but 
in general have little to say on the par- 





*This paper was read at the regional mid-winter 
conference on religious education held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, December 5 and 6, 1927. 

+Professor of Psychology, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. 
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ticular topic of religious education. In 
two psychologies of religion which have 
been published during the year (Josey 
and Mahoney) less than ten pages in 
each are given to this very important 
subject. In such an otherwise valuable 
work as Valentine’s Psychology of Per- 
sonality the only reference to religion is 
a warning against the danger of certain 
abnormal forms. 

The service religious education has re- 
ceived from works on psychology and 
even from psychologies of religion is 
largely indirect. It profits from the dis- 
cussion of general problems, and from 
methods of psychological investigations, 
but has received comparatively little help 
bearing directly on the peculiar questions 
of education in religion. The contribu- 
tion of texts on educational psychology 
is almost entirely in the field of meth- 
odology. 

Recent interests in psychology have 
led to the study of problems more directly 
helpful to religious education. In recent 
years psychology has been devoted to in- 
telligence testing. From this has devel- 
oped an interest in the related field of 
character testing. This phase of psycho- 
logical interest has direct bearing on 
problems of religion and of religious edu- 
cation. A recent survey shows that more 
than one hundred and fifty psychologists 
are now experimenting in some branch 
of character study. To trace the develop- 
ment of character, to standardize diag- 
nostic tests, to find newer methods of 
developing right qualities of personality, 
have been some of the objectives sought. 
This development is significant for reli- 
gious education. It is supplying the 
foundations upon which a superstructure 
of moral and religious life can be built. 
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Further, it is extending research into 
problems that are distinctly religious. 
And yet, not much has actually been 
done. In the list of 167 articles reviewed 
by G. B. Watson in his “Character Test- 
ing in 1926,” only eight deal with prob- 
lems that are of direct interest for reli- 
gious education. Of these eight articles 
one uses the questionnaire method, two 
are case stttdies, the remainder are based 
on tests. The quality and significance of 
a few studies has made them important 
for our purposes. In order to show how 
this is true we shall review briefly five 
recent investigations. 
1. Professor H. L. Searles reported 
briefly in ReLicrous Epucation, August, 
1926, “An Empirical inquiry into the God 
Experience of 140 College Students.” 
In this study the questionnaire method 
is used. As a result of his inquiry the 
author states, (1) There is a surprising 
richness and variety of religious experi- 
ence among college students. (2) On 
the other hand, there is a great deal of 
spiritual poverty and intellectual barren- 
ness with relation to religious values, and 
a consequent moral inertia. (3) Ten per 
cent of the students assumed a negative 
attitude toward the God idea; fifty-two 
percent believed in an impersonal God; 
twenty percent had discarded the tradi- 
tional belief and found no worthy sub- 
stitute. Religion is not functioning in 
a fully vital manner in the lives of these 
students. Further, Dr. Searles holds that 
“intellectual difficulties in religion in co)- 
lege are really traceable to an inadequate 
or misdirected early training in religion.” 
2. A study by S. P. Franklin, reported 
briefly in Reticious Epucation, Decem- 
ber, 1926, ‘Testing the Comprehension 
Difficulty of Curriculum Materials,” pre- 
sents an instance of the kind of service 
psychology can render to religious educa- 
tion ; not in actual results attained, but in 
possibilities of further work along the 
lines he has indicated. Professor Frank- 
lin holds that “present day curricula are 
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arranged according to certain psycho- 
logical theories and principles which have 
a limited experimental basis.” He at- 
tempts to develop a small portion of a 
curriculum based on the ability of the 
student to comprehend the material pre- 
sented. The study seeks to determine the 
relative comprehension difficulties of cer- 
tain of the parables and sayings of Jesus. 
The multiple question and other tests 
employed show that there is a basic age 
difference in the comprehension of this 
material which, in the past, has been 
offered indifferently to children of all 
ages. For example, he reports that the 
year twelve is reached before three-quar- 
ters of the pupils tested think that “a fol- 
lower of God must be willing to sacrifice 
for Him.” Any teaching of this precept 
before that age is quite lost. The child 
mind cannot grasp it. Perhaps this is one 
reason why so much religious instruction 
is ineffective. Franklin also finds that 
“those who never attend Sunday school 
or church, and whose parents never 
attend, did as well in interpreting the 
parables and precepts as those children 
who regularly attended all their lives and 
whose parents were regular attendants on 
religious services.” Certainly it is a psy- 
chological contribution to religious educa- 
tion to show experimentally the age a 
child must reach before he is able to com- 
prehend given types of subject matter. 
This has not, up to the present, been a 
factor in guiding the selection of curricu- 
lum material. 

3. Another type of investigation is 
that of Professor G. B. Watson, Program 
Paper No. 5, Association Press, 1926, 
“Experiments with Religious Education 
Tests.” This article contains a report of 
religious and ethical tests given to 15,000 
boys in summer camps. It attempted the 
development of a “criterion score” 
method for determining the best answers. 
The tests agreed in general with the lead- 
ers’ judgments of the boys. No correla- 
tion was found between biblical and 
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ethical tests. Such results coming from 
the testing of large groups of individuals 
will always prove helpful in giving clues 
to character trends that are deeply rooted 
in the common life. 

4. All of the above reports represent 
direct psychological attacks on certain 
phases of religious education. In addi- 
tion there is the larger group of investi- 
gators who work in the general field of 
character analysis, or who have been con- 
cerned with personality as a whole. 
Moral and religious problems are very 
closely related, and any results looking 
toward the knowledge or development of 
character will have direct value for reli- 
gious education. Among the most sig- 
nificant of these more general studies is 
the work of May and Hartshorne, part of 
which has been reported in RELIGIous 
EpucaTion. They have been attempting 
to do for character what intelligence tests 
have done for the mental life. These in- 
vestigators report a series of tests that 
are so planned as to establish and evaluate 
character norms just as other workers 
have given us intelligence standards. 
They hope to be able to reveal in par- 
ticular individuals the degree of deviation 
that is shown from normally accepted 
standards of right and wrong. 

5. A brief review of a study in char- 
acter analysis made by the writer is illus- 
trative of this new movement. Un- 
truthfulness was studied, a quality in per- 
sonality that is of great interest to the 
religious investigator, and an attempt was 
made to find the qualities of personality 
that are associated with this type of moral 
delinquency. 

A series of three tests set off from a 
group of more than 350 children, in 
grades 4 to 10, two extreme groups of 
seventy each. One group contained chil- 
dren who were dishonest on the tests and 
then told a deliberate untruth concerning 
their action. In the other group the chil- 
dren were both honest on the tests and 
truthful in their reports. To these two 
groups was given a series of about 





twenty tests, involving intelligence, mem- 
ory, imagination, suggestion, and motor 
responses. The problem was to determine 
in which of these qualities the two groups 
differed. 

An analysis of the results revealed the 
facts, among others, that untruthful chil- 
dren were (1) more quick and impulsive, 
(2) more open to suggestion, (3) more 
imaginative, (4) more easily distracted, 
this undoubtedly due to emotional dis- 
turbance, and (5) largely the product of 
poor home environment. From these and 
other factors certain deductions regarding 
educational procedure were made. For 
example, any adequate system of moral 
training must avoid the mistake of being 
formal in character, an error that has 
been made in most Sunday school train- 
ing. An untruthful child could make 
just as correct a formal statement of a 
moral principle as could a truthful child; 
but in social experience the untruthful 
child revealed the standards that it had 
absorbed in its home training and made 
these the basis for moral judgments that 
involved true life situations. 

It was found that the home was the 
real source of ideals, at least those asso- 
ciated with truthfulness. The standards 
of the untruthful child might be raised 
by revolutionizing the home. That, how- 
ever, would be too slow a process. The 
more immediate way to effect a change 
is to use home methods, i. e. simple and 
natural ways of impressing truths, in 
school instruction. Instead of merely 
giving a measuring rod for determining 
character, this investigation attempts to 
get at the root of the moral delinquency 
to find its setting in child nature, and thus 
show the way for its possible elimination. 

The investigations here briefly outlined 
represent a trend in psychology that is 
significant for religious education. A 
good deal of criticism has been launched 
against these methods of approaching 
problems of character. It is said, for 
example, that character is much too com- 
plex to be analyzed or appraised in any 
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set of tests. In his recent Psychology 
of Character, Roback claims that not 
three tests in character study have proved 
valid. It is also maintained, in part with 
reason, that the only adequate method is 
to deal with character as a whole, that 
these piecemeal studies dealing with 
“minute problems” will not lead to broad 
and general knowledge. A survey of this 
whole movement may be disappointing in 
the general progress made. Its chief 
promise, however, is in the technique that 
has placed in the hands of religious and 
moral educators suitable tools with which 
to fashion a new program,—a program 
in which instruction for moral and reli- 
gious ends will be suited to the capacities 
of the child, and which will develop the 
maximum not only of knowledge, but of 
moral and religious habit. 

This movement rests on the sound basis 
of scientific, experimental methods. The 
present, however, is a period of patiently 
working out detailed parts of the general 
problem. With many investigators, each 
working on his independent phase of per- 
sonality, the results may seem contra- 
dictory and confusing. Out of the effort 
will inevitably come principles that will 
lead to a comprehensive program, to 
which all forms of research will have 
contributed their bit. 

One fact is clear. Religious education 
must find its inspiration otherwhere than 
in psychology. The latter may supply the 
method and technique, but the continua- 
tion of large plans and unselfish service 
in this field must still come from a pro- 
found belief in personality and its respon- 
siveness to the God ideal. 

We have had a curriculum based on 
traditional methods of procedure and ma- 
terial selected on the basis of individual 
judgment. Out of psychological investi- 
gations there will develop a revised pro- 
cedure that will, on a basis of careful 
experimentation and testing, present a 
program for religious training consonant 
with the nature of the child. It will pre- 
sent those phases of religious knowledge 
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that are suitable to the comprehension of 
the child, and in harmony with the physi- 
cal and mental stages of personality 
through which the individual is passing. 
Such instruction will lead over into life, 
and form habits that will give proper 
expressions to religious truth. 


II. 


When the second portion of this topic 
is presented, the “possible” contributions 
of psychology to religious education, the 
fancy is left free to wander. A few 
points should be mentioned as ideals that 
may be glimpsed with longing but are as 
yet unrealized. 

1. The unfortunate conflict between 
Fundamentalist and Liberal places limi- 
tations on the service which psychology 
may render. In his Belief in God and 
Immortality, Professor Leuba maintains 
that “Christianity as a system of belief 
has utterly broken down, and nothing 
definite, adequate or convincing has taken 
its place.” If this be true, it has hap- 
pened largely under the old dogmatism, 
and the remedy, if it is to be found, must 
be in a reconstructed method of religious 
education. If these two groups, so defin- 
itely opposed, can be persuaded to hold 
to the dictum of Paul and “prove all 
things,” and then hold fast to that which 
is not only “good” but scientific and for- 
ward looking, then progress may be pos- 
sible. One of the elements most fatal to 
real progress in religious education is the 
emphasis on disagreements instead of 
finding common ground on which all can 
work together for a desired end. 

2. The great gulf between religious 
and secular instruction must in some way 
be bridged. Educational procedure has 
been revolutionized by psychological re- 
search. That the church school has not 
measured up to modern standards of edu- 
cation is shown by Franklin when he 
states that attendance on church or Sun- 
day school has little or no effect on the 
comprehension of religious material. It 
is strange indeed that the church, sup- 
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porting so many colleges and universities, 
institutions equipped with excellent scien- 
tific laboratories, has allowed religious 
training to fall so far below the standards 
established in the state system for com- 
mon education. 

3. Religious education must build a 
proper curriculum. Much has been done 
but vastly more still remains. It must 
develop adequate methods. The grading 
of pupils on the basis of intelligence, the 
suiting of material to the mental age level, 
the proper selection of biblical material, 
the production of right habits of thinking 
and acting, the training of teachers, 
these are some of the many questions that 
psychology must help to answer. 

4. Time for systematic religious in- 
struction must be found. No matter how 
excellent the program, if only thirty min- 
utes a week are available for its operation, 
it is bound to fail. It is indeed a question 
whether the degree of failure in the reli- 
gious education of youth may not, to a 
considerable extent, rest here. Short 
class periods at seven-day intervals are 
not effective. It is true that a traditional 
attitude must be overcome. If religion is 
to be educational rather than devotional, 
it must be taught as part of the regular 
curriculum of the school week. Religion 
must find a place in the curriculum of the 
school, and the child be given at least a 
partial chance to come in contact with the 
great religious ideals of the race. These 
ideals, presented in a skilled, scientific 
way, will not only inform the mind but 
win the imagination and will of the child, 
and lead to high standards of conduct and 
life. : 
5. A revival of interest in the emo- 
tions is revealed by the recent conference 
at Wittenberg College. The results of 
this gathering indicate the confusion still 
prevalent and the need of intensive study 
and experiment to find some common 
ground of agreement. The affective 


states of consciousness provide the dy- 
namic of human conduct, and as such are 
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of vital importance for religious educa- 
tion. Experimental investigation of this 
neglected factor, the emotional life, will 
introduce new motives for conduct, and 
these will vastly modify the forms of re- 
ligious instruction now prevailing. 

These developments, the need for 
which is quite obvious, cannot take place 
until a more satisfactory relation has been 
established between psychology and reli- 
gious education. A special psychology of 
religious education might be evolved, with 
trained psychological specialists. Some 
of the developments just referred to seem 
to lead in this direction. This, however, 
is not the best solution. The expert in 
religious education, familiar with tech- 
niques and methods in the whole field of 
psychology, should lead out. Psychology 
is a science that deals with facts, and as 
such it should be possible to develop a 
body of definite material on which all can 
agree. To be sure, a good deal of present 
psychology is unscientific, depending 
largely on theory and opinion. Some- 
times it is narrow and sees only a portion 
of the facts, or is based on extreme cases 
which give a shortened perspective and 
distort the ultimate conclusions. In order 
to be truly scientific, psychology must 
present a total integration of personality. 
Nothing in human nature lies beyond its 
scope. Religion must be considered as an 
integral part of the total reaction of the 
personality. How unfortunate when a 
volume called The Psychology of Person- 
ality will not even give a single paragraph 
to the religious aspects of the self. 

Psychology must be interested, too, in 
the great human values inherent in the 
facts of individual experience. Values 
and motives are as valid for its investi- 
gations as are stimulus and _ response. 
Psychology should be interested in seeing 
how adjustments can be made in concrete 
situations, but they should be adjustments 
of the whole personality. When such a 
view prevails, psychology cannot be dis- 
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interested in the religious aspects of ex- 
perience. Is it not true that in many 
cases modern psychology has no meaning 
for religious education? The expert in 
this field, looking to psychology for his 
underlying principles as the bridge 
builder looks to physics for his basic 
facts, finds only uncertainty and divided 
theory. 

On the other hand, religious experts 
must be willing to accept the facts of 


HE recent editorial by Professor G. 
B. Smith’ aroused in many of us an- 
ticipation that the coming Philadelphia 
convention of the Religious Education 
Association will be one of the most sig- 
nificant events in the history of our or- 
ganization. In that meeting we may hope 
to confer regarding the problems arising 
out of the need of mankind for religions 
adequate to an age of scientific endeavor. 
With such a gathering in the offing, it 
is the purpose of this article to set forth 
certain contributions of psychology to 
religious education. 


I. Tue Function oF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


To determine the function of the relig- 
ious educator is still a vital problem. The 
history which lies back of his appearance 
as representative of a new profession is 
a fascinating story depicting the changing 
relations between scientific methods and 
ecclesiasticism. Educators and numerous 
other people, including many religious 
educators, are still trying to find out why 
the latter are here. To the solution of this 
problem psychology can make a contribu- 
tion. 

In order to understand the psycholog- 
ical approach to the problem it will be 
necessary to take account of certain classi- 


“Professor of Psychology in Hillsdale College. 
1. Religious Education, October, 1927, p. 802. 
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psychology and follow where they lead. 
Psychology has helped general education 
to an entirely new conception of the cur- 
riculum and methods of day school in- 
struction. In his field the religious edu- 
cator must follow the facts until he, too, 
has evolved a new and scientific method 
of procedure that will be adequate for 
the development of personality. Psychol- 
ogy and religion must go hand in hand to 
the completion of this task. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


D. M. Trout* 


fications of behavior.2 Behaviorists have 
given particular attention to what are 
traditionally called tropisms, reflexes, 
conditioned reflexes, instincts, emotions, 
and habits. Since it is now known that 
no behavior originates independently of 
the environment, all modes of behavior 
included under these categories may be 
classified as reactions. The term reac- 
tion has the advantage of indicating that 
the behavior described is an interrelation 
of an organism and its environment. The 
kinds of behavior so classified are stereo- 
typed, specific for given stimuli, and oc- 
cur independently of the run of attention. 
They terminate without reference to en- 
vironmental goals. 

There are three varieties of reactions. 
(1) Those which occur at birth imme- 
diately upon the presentation of appro- 
priate stimuli. Fxamples are the Babinski 
reaction and the affective behavior com- 
monly, though perhaps erroneously, 
called fear. (2) Those which result from 
conditioning. An example is the con- 
tracting of the pupil when a loud sound 
is made, provided this or a similar sound 
has occurred a number of times just prior 
to or simultaneously with the act of look- 
ing at a strong light.* (3) A mode of 

2. The term behavior as here used signifies the 
implicit integration of a neuro-muscular pattern which 
may or may not emerge in an overt functional relation 
between the organism and its environment. 


3. Cason, H., Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
5: 108-146, 1922. 
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behavior which was formerly performed 
as attention to a goal may become stereo- 
typed and occur outside the run of atten- 
tion. An example may be had by con- 
trasting the efforts of a young child to 
open a door with the unnoticed opening 
and closing of a door by a preoccupied 
adult. Reactions are automatic and lack 
the experimental aspects usually described 
by the words wish and purpose. This fact 
makes necessary another classification. 

Response is suggested as a convenient 
term to describe behavior integrated and 
terminated with reference to an environ- 
mental goal attended to and sought by the 
organism. Such behavior is experienced 
as willed or purposed. The wish for a 
drink of water, which eventuates in going 
to the fountain and drinking, is an ex- 
ample. It will be noticed that behavior 
of this sort lacks the stereotyped char- 
acter of the reaction, and is more variable 
and spontaneous than automatic behavior. 
Behaviorists inclined to accept a mechan- 
istic philosophy are apt to regard this as 
merely a complex of reactions, and there- 
by commit the fallacy of failing to recog- 
nize that the whole may be something 
other than the sum of its parts. The 
functionalists and the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists are especially interested in the im- 
plications of this sort of behavior. 

A third kind of behavior is the special 
concern of social psychologists, and may 
be classified under the term interaction. 
When two or more organisms intercom- 
municate by movements of muscles or 
body in such a way that attention shifts 
back and forth between them without be- 
coming fixed on any end or goal we have 
behavior of this sort. An example is the 
ordinary parlor conversation in which no 
one is seeking to further his own ends. 

This classification may rightly raise 
many questions. Its validity has been de- 
fended in a forthcoming article by the 
writer.‘ For present purposes it is suf- 


4. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
January, 1928. 


ficient to note that it indicates three dis- 
tinct varieties of human behavior. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a mini- 
mum definition of education in the large 
would include the scientific control and 
facilitation of these ways of behaving, to 
the end that the organism might be most 
capable of efficient adaptation to its total 
environment. If such a definition is ac- 
cepted, what is the place of religious edu- 
cation in the total educative process? The 
answer to the question may be found ina 
further examination of behavior. 

If one attempts to describe educational 
procedure as it may ordinarily be ob- 
served in our public schools or as ana- 
lyzed in most educational psychology 
texts, he is apt to decide that it is con- 
cerned chiefly with reactions. While this 
is hardly a fair conclusion in view of the 
newer project suggestions in various 
teaching methods, it does represent a dis- 
tinctive emphasis of western education. 

If one next observes religious behavior, 
he may find much concern for reactions, 
especially with reference to beliefs, rituals 
and ceremonials. He is apt, however, to 
be most impressed by the great degree to 
which it is controlled by what are, for 
the individual and the group, the most 
significant ends or goals conceivable. It 
is essentially and characteristically be- 
havior of the response variety. 

In this contrast lies the solution of our 
problem regarding the function of the 
religious educator. Public schools are 
giving their major attention, rightly or 
wrongly, to the production of reactions, 
with much less emphasis on goals. Espe- 
cially are the more distant and, often, 
probably, the more significant ends neg- 
lected. The less formal social groupings 
tend to produce adequate interactions 
through emphasis on etiquette, but 
neither in these latter nor in public edu- 
cation is sufficient attention given to the 
more inclusive goals which are, for the 
time being, under varying circumstances, 
of supreme importance for the individual, 
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the church, the nations, mankind in gen- 
eral. 

A concrete illustration will make clearer 
the task of the religious educator as it ap- 
pears from the data of psychology. The 
goal of world peace has been proposed. 
Again and again prophetic enthusiasm 
has burst forth in anticipation of such a 
state of society, but it has not been 
achieved. It is the special work of the 
religious educator to lead in examining 
the bases and the probability of attain- 
ment of such a goal. Once its validity 
and possibility are ascertained, he leads 
also in organizing technique, persons, and 
groups, for its achievement. He arouses 
enthusiasm and stimulates thought and 
endeavor until men everywhere try to 
conceive all their behavior as contribu- 
tory to its attainment. 

The full force of this hypothetical il- 
lustration comes with memory of how 
eagerly men gave themselves, and sought 
to interpret all their actions, for the win- 
ning of the world war, when our military 
leaders became for a time our dominant 
religious educators. God, science, in- 
dustry, the churches, every resource of 
our civilization, tended to become integral 
factors, as men thought and acted for the 
achievement of what they regarded as the 
most important end. It is for the quick- 
ening of endeavor along every line in the 
attainment of that which men consider all 
important, that religious educators ex- 
ist. To this task must be brought the 
knowledge of the laboratories and schools, 
the wisdom of the philosophers, and the 
cooperation of all concerned. Religious 
education, so conceived, stands first 
among applied sciences. 

If then, the purpose of religious edu- 
cation is correctly conceived to be the 
scientifically controlled process of organ- 
izing human behavior for the achievement 
of the most important goals or ends of 
life, the psychological data and hypoth- 
eses relating to the emergence of ends 
should be made available for application. 
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II. THe EmMeErGENCE OF GOALS 


Place a stone in the path of an ant and 
it will go around the obstacle and proceed 
on its former course. Interrupt a bird 
when she is building a nest and she will 
evade you and continue her task. But 
try to entice the ant to go beyond the 
dead fly for which it was making, or en- 
deavor to have the bird lay one more 
straw on her completed nest, and you fail. 
Throughout the organic behavior one 
finds these termini or “closures” which 
mark the ends of responses. What the 
experiences of the ant and the bird are 
under the circumstances indicated man 
cannot know, but by introspection he is 
able to describe and to classify, more or 
less accurately, his own systemic, kin- 
aesthetic and probably other sensations, 
when responding. There are many facts 
to support the position that desires are 
integrations of such sensations incident 
to the implicit organizing of behavior 
which may or may not eventuate in ex- 
plicit movements.’ This leads directly 
to an inquiry concerning the psycho- 
genesis of desires. We shall take as il- 
lustrative of the processes the develop- 
ment of the desire for food. 

When the baby is born he does not 
wish anything. As breathing, metabolism, 
and other processes go on, nerve impulses 
are aroused which finally result in con- 
tractions of the stomach. The systemic 
and other sensations incident to these 
movements are in adult life designated 
by the term hunger. But this is not 
yet a wish for food. Now, according 
to the law of the conditioned reaction, 
if two stimuli be applied simultaneously, 
or in proper succession, for a given num- 
ber of times, either of them becomes 
adequate to evoke a reaction which pre- 
viously could have been called forth only 
by one of them. If, then, the receptors 
of the baby’s mouth and face are stimu- 
lated by food simultaneously with the 
hunger reactions, in time the latter will 
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be sufficient to set the whole organism 
in readiness for food. This organismic 
readiness is the desire for food. In simi- 
lar manner all man’s desires are devel- 
oped. 

Thomas*® and Dunlap’ have both pub- 
lished classifications of the desires. The 
writer has used for some time the fol- 
lowing classification : 

1. The desire for food, including wa- 
ter and air; 

2. The desire for shelter, including 
all means used for keeping the body at 
satisfying temperature, and free from 
annoying external stimuli; 

3. The desire for rest, including the 
readiness to escape ennui and other mo- 
notonous or fatiguing experiences ; 

4. The desire for sex, including all 
imagery of sex satisfaction; 

5. The desire for dominance, includ- 
ing the desire to know for the sake of 
control, and the desire for social status 
as a means of control of one’s fellows; 

6. The desire for rapport, including 
the desire to appreciate even to the point 
of mystical union, and the desire for 
social unity or “perfect” understanding. 
This classification is included because it 
forms a basis for analysis of goals, and 
helps indicate how they emerge. Let 
us next take up such an analysis. 

Whether one takes a description of 
an other worldly heaven, the dream of 
an earthly theocracy, the vision of uni- 
versal peace, or the anticipation of a 
diseaseless world, analysis shows that 
any of them is an integration of the de- 
sires indicated above. It is a simple 
matter to find foreseen satisfactions of 
the desires for food, shelter, rest, and 
sex, even if the last mentioned is some- 
times sublimated. 

The desire for dominance acts as a ra- 
tionalizing factor in refining the goal 
until it falls within the range of possi- 
ble achievement. For example, to one 
who has accepted the negative evidence 


6. The Unadjusted Girl, Ch. I. 
7. Op. Cit., 324. 


of psychobiology regarding the existence 
of the soul as an entity distinct from the 
body, the goal of a heaven just beyond 
the clouds furnished completely with all 
physical comforts seems a stultification 
of intellect. The desire for dominance 
would reject such a goal. On the other 
hand, the same desire might be a potent 
factor in setting up the goal of a dis- 
easeless world. Of course, such an end 
could not be achieved during the life 
spans of those who worked for it, but 
eagerness to be regarded as strong and 
altruistic, provided it were rationally pos- 
sible, might be sufficient to give it genu- 
ine significance. In like manner, the 
desire for rapport draws persons to- 
gether in support of causes from the 
successful termination of which they can- 
not hope to reap personal satisfactions. 
To be comrades in unselfish endeavor is 
reward in itself. 

The psychology of desires suggests 
that the goals of a group or an individual 
are imaged and evaluated in terms of 
past experience. This fact was demon- 
strated by comparative laboratory tests 
of the imagery of individuals long before 
there was any clear recognition that 
heavens and dreams of social idealists 
are always wish projections growing out 
of past experience of the pursuers. For 
the religious educator this is of far 
reaching import. It suggests that goals 
appropriate to organize the behavior of 
one individual or group might be highly 
unsatisfactory as guides for some other 
individual or group. 

Psychologists who have studied chil- 
dren are convinced that the experience 
of the child is in no sense like that of 
an adult. They neither perceive* what 
adults do nor do they have imagery com- 
parable in complexity to that of their 
seniors. To imagine that the behavior 
of a six year old can profitably be or- 
ganized with reference to the goals ade- 
quate to the needs of adults is a mark 
of rankest educational blundering. On 
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the other hand, there is equal folly in the 
position which holds that the child is 
non-religious until he is old enough to 
embrace the ends around which his fath- 
er’s behavior is organized. The goals 
towards which he strives must be natural 
projections of his own wishes. 

The reports from autobiography and 
the conversations of children which indi- 
cate how, before six or eight, they said 
“Now I lay me down ” without 
finding any meaning applicable to them- 
selves in it, and how they thought heaven 
was on some nearby mountain or in the 
ceiling of their mother’s kitchen, should 
be sufficient to turn us from the notion 
that the adult may impose goals dear to 
himself upon the young child. There 
is an accumulation of empirical data 
pointing to the conclusion that some- 
where between six and ten most children 
become capable of imaging with more 
precision the ends previsioned by their 
seniors, but even then such goals are 
highly unreal, and in no sense appropri- 
ate objects for the control of the be- 
havior of childhood. 

Anyone who has studied the interests 
of adolescents knows that what has been 
said of children is equally true of the 
period following childhood. Teen age 
folks project visions of their life work, 
their marriage, their homes. These are 
the prospects in view of him who is 
neither child nor man, but is passing into 
the status of the latter. Unscrupulous 
and ignorant adults sometimes find in 
adolescent emotional instability and keen 
desires for dominance and rapport, a 
ready entrance for their own hopes. The 
emotional evangelist, consequently, has 
found such a rich field for grafting on 
the goals around which his own behavior 
is organized, that some people have de- 
cided, in harmony with the conclusions 
of most savages, who are enthralled by 
the mystery of sex, that adolescence is 
another word for magic or mana. 

The proposition elaborated with refer- 
ence to children and adolescents applies 


equally to more permanent differences in 
mentality. The idiot is not capable of 
becoming enthusiastic over the ends to- 
wards which the savant bends all his 
energies. The ignorant day laborer who 
toils from morning to night in strenuous 
endeavor to provide clothes for his fam- 
ily may not be able to throw himself into 
a religious movement for world peace 
with the same enthusiasm that charac- 
terizes a Kirby Page, or anyone else 
who has stood where he could compre- 
hend the intricate relations of modern 
life and see far down the future. 

This all means that religious education 
has, as one of its tasks, the guidance of 
individuals and groups in setting up 
progressively socialized ends or goals 
around which their behavior may become 
organized. The word _ progressively 
should be emphasized since we are still 
holding on to conversions and church 
joining. These are survivals of savage 
practice based on a conception of religi- 
ous growth as saltatory, and doers of 
violence to religious development. The 
child should be thought of as born into 
the religious group just as he is born 
into his family or his nation. There 
is, for instance, no more painful experi- 
ence for many children than to learn 
that the church they thought was “our” 
church is not theirs at all because they 
have never joined it. In the church 
which no one joins because all belong 
to it, ends appropriate to the age, 
strength, and faith of each member will 
be sought, presented, evaluated, achieved. 


III. Tue ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 


The preceding section might leave one 
with the impression that goals emerge 
without regard to the educative process. 
If one reads more closely, however, he 
will note that there is implied a consid- 
erable degree of scientific control. Goals 
may and do emerge in wishes, fancy, day 
dreams, and moments of ecstasy, but 
their achievement presents problems the 
solutions of which lie in the field of sci- 
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entific religious education. Again we 
turn to differential psychology for evi- 
dence. 

In recent years considerable research 
has been devoted to eidetic imagery. The 
“T” or tetanoid type has imagery re- 
sembling the after-sensation, while the 
“B” or Basedowoid type experiences im- 
agery more akin to that of ordinary 
memory. Persons who experience these 
phenomena are of considerable import- 
ance in religious education. Those of 
the “B” type readily develop free im- 
agery independently of their environ- 
ment, and easily confuse it with per- 
ceptual experience. They are apt to 
possess over-active thyroids and to find 
adequate goals in their imagination. 
Mysticism holds powerful attractions for 
them, and critical evaluations of external 
goals are often disagreeable experiences. 
They tend to become introverts, and to 
set up goals in imagination only. Ma- 
dame Guion is doubtless an example of 
this type®*. A relatively large per cent 
of children between the ages of nine and 
sixteen are subject to eidetic experiences. 
While reports are somewhat conflicting, 
Kltiver’s’® estimate of forty per cent is 
probably conservative. The phenomenon 
disappears in most cases by the end of 
adolescence, but in some instances it 
seems to have continued on into later 
life. 

The tendency of the “B” type to in- 
troversion raises a problem for the relig- 
ious educator who would organize be- 
havior for the achievement of objective 
goals. The Marburg investigators are 
still working on physiological and chem- 
ical theories for explanation, but it is 
not too much to hope that it may be a 
condition which disappears under en- 
deavor directed to objective goals. The 
fact that it usually parallels puberty and 
adolescence, and the further fact that cer- 
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tain subjects, when placed in situations 
demanding considerable objectivity and 
exercise, have begun to lose the eidetic 
ability, seem to suggest that the religious 
educator might not only enlist such folks 
in a vigorous program of achievement, 
but at the same time effect the removal 
of the eidetic function. At any rate, such 
persons are his special concern because 
(1) they tend too readily to find satis- 
faction in inactive mysticism; (2) they 
require special attention in setting up 
adolescent goals to meet their needs; 
(3) sometimes unusual insight is needed 
to adapt certain of them adequately to 
their environment. 

While the eidetic types may make more 
difficult the task of the religious educator 
who attempts to bring about their objec- 
tive achievement of goals, he may at 
least take courage when the person of 
emphatic insight is considered. Under 
the terms Einfiihlung and Einsfihlung, 
Lipps and others have discussed this 
tendency as it applies to aesthetics. It 
indicates the ability of a person to feel 
into a situation or into the behavior of 
another. All the reasoning in the world 
can not bring so quick an appreciation 
of a goal as this capacity. Through 
its exercise much of early childhood’s 
insight comes. For all of us it provides 
experience otherwise inaccessible. When 
one’s football team is within a yard of 
the goal lines and it is the fourth down, 
a rooter may all but push his neighbor 
on his goalward side off the bleachers as 
he empathizes the situation. Through 
this function we feel into the grandeur 
of architecture, the beauty of paintings, 
the glory of music. Persons who em- 
pathize readily appreciate goals at once, 
readily become en rapport, and are agree- 
able allies. These are often favorites 


with the religious leader, but he must be 
careful to develop in them ability to 
criticize, else their very appreciativeness 
may prove their undoing. 

A third variety of person whom the 
religious educator finds in organizing be- 
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havior for the achievement of goals is 
the individual whose wish for dominance 
is outstanding. Such a person often is 
hypercritical and wants to have his own 
way. Usually the best solution in deal- 
ing with him is to set him a large task 
through the accomplishment of which 
his desire for dominance may be satis- 
fied. This sort usually lacks empathy 
and is harder to enlist in active participa- 
tion, but is invaluable as a critic of pro- 
posed goals. He can be made to render 
great service in discussions and re- 
searches for technique. 

While many other classifications of 
personalities are possible and doubtless 
necessary, the three here discussed serve 
to indicate how important it is to take 
into account individual differences in 
attempting to actualize a goal for either 
an individual or a group. The extent 
to which this phase of the problem de- 
serves consideration will become clearer 
as we turn to an examination of the two 
principal methods by which the religious 
educator goes about the task of actual- 
izing ends. 

The first of these has to do with the 
selection, criticism, and evaluation of 
ends, and means for their attainment. 
The typical gathering for this purpose is 
the discussion group. Its purpose is 
to eliminate conflicting ends, to show 
how the goal chosen offers satisfaction 
for the wishes of the various members 
of the group, to devise and direct re- 
search leading to the discovery and util- 
ization of techniques and agencies for 
the achievement of chosen ends, the or- 
ganization of the group in the endeavor, 
and, in general, the exercise of the most 
thoughtful and critical examination of 
proposed ends or goals. In the organiza- 
tion of procedure the assignment of 
tasks, if scientifically done, will develop 
in the eidetic type, motor objectivity; in 
the empathic, critical ability; and in the 
individual whose life is under the urge 
of desire for dominance, a satisfaction 


of that desire in socially useful perform- 
ance. 

The more distinctive method of the 
religious educator is the process by which 
he unifies the goal and creates determina- 
tion and enthusiasm for its achievement. 
This function is exemplified in present 
day church worship and in mass meetings 
of the various radical groups. In this 
process several psychological principles 
are helpful. 

Laughter has been little used as a 
means to worship, but increasing evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that .it is 
a mild emotional withdrawal of the sub- 
ject from the object. Furthermore, it 
is an experience of superiority and con- 
trol. It is valuable in unifying a group 
against opposition, and at the same time 
keeps them in condition for the best pos- 
sible effort. They who laugh together 
when facing a storm both express supe- 
riority to the storm and enjoy a richer 
comradeship in overcoming it. Religious 
people are drawn together, better pre- 
pared for advance, and given a sense of 
superiority which assures more balanced 
functioning if they learn to see humor- 
ously their oppositions. 

By cheering, marching, reading, sing- 
ing, dancing, empathizing surrounding 
shades and chromatic blendings, or by 
any other rhythmically controlled, con- 
certed behavior, a group may be unified 
and brought into rapport. The syn- 
chronous tread of armies is not alone of 
value in keeping everyone present. The 
empathic results bind them into a spirit- 
ual unity. The dance as a social unifier 
is unsurpassed. A football team usually 
possesses this unity or fails to make a 
success of the season. While this unify- 
ing of the group for action is important, 
it must be directed to the achievement of 
a goal. 

Such direction takes place through 
the operation of psychological processes 
which function to give the goal supreme 
importance. Through singing praises or 
aspirations concerning the goal, enthu- 
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siasm for it is aroused. If the meeting 
place has on its walls paintings sugges- 
tive of the approval of great personages, 
the glory of altruistic achievement, 
these tend, by the law of conditioning, 
to add to the consciousness of worth 
inherent in the goal. Prayer as appre- 
ciation of the end sought, the soul’s sin- 
cere desire, whether addressed to any one 
or not; prayer addressed to saints, an- 
gels, gods or other beings considered as 
superior, lifts the objective sought into 
the realm of divine value, and makes it 
appear more worthful, as the one who 
prays integrates his own wishes for the 
gaining of the end, or as the enlistment 
of divine support seems assured to those 
who hope for it. Preaching, ceremonial, 
or ritual performed by one conceived to 
be great, especially if it be reminiscent 
of the approval outstanding heroes of 
the past would bestow upon the under- 
taking, also adds to the worthfulness of 
the enterprise. 

Finally, such worship must enable each 
participant to organize his conception of 
his own daily tasks so that they share in 
his thought of them, the glory of the 
goals worshipped. This result has a two- 
fold significance. It arouses critical en- 
deavor to make daily and constant con- 
tributions to the cause; and, secondly, it 
assures healthy spiritual performance, or, 
to put it in more modern terms, it pro- 
duces happy efficiency in daily life. 

The principles discussed in this section 
represent certain contributions of psy- 
chology to the positive program of relig- 
ious education, but just as the early re- 
ligious leader was both a priest and a 
medicine man, so the modern religious 
educator must be able to cast out the 
“devils” which hinder the religious de- 
velopment of those with whom he works. 


IV. Tue SELF AND THE GOALS 


In an admirably written article, Miss 
Calkins™ has traced the transition from 
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the concept of soul to that of self in 
western civilization. One has only to 
turn to Mrs. Rhys Davids’? study of 
Buddhist psychology to learn how a simi- 
lar process was much earlier taking place 
in the Orient. The student of psycho- 
biology does not study far today before 
he finds that the mysteries he experienced 
through introspection reduce to some- 
thing far different from a mystical en- 
tity such as the soul is supposed to be. 
What the religious leader of long ago 
thought to be a mysterious non-human 
being, modern psychology conceives as 
the two aspects under which a man may 
think of himself. One may regard him- 
self as the object, as, for example, when 
he is ashamed of himself, but while he 
is doing this two selves seem to be in- 
volved, one, subjective; the other, ob- 
jective; one, imperial; the other, em- 
pirical. 

Only a worthy goal enables more sen- 
sitive persons to regard themselves as 
worthy. There is an old story to the 
effect that the early inhabitants of Ire- 
land used to praise their children to 
make them love their school work. Here 
was a recognition of the fact that an 
unsatisfied desire for dominance causes 
malfunctioning and failure. The relig- 
ious educator who performs his task well 
sees to it that goals are regarded as of 
such value that he who pursues them 
does so with an expansive sense of his 
own worthfulness. The failure of relig- 
ion at this point results in weakened and 
heartless living. The self becomes sick 
of itself. 

Another condition of the self to which 
special educative control should be given 
is the conception of oneself as wholly 
worthless and undone. In the older 
theology such a person was regarded as 
a sin-sick soul. In fact the skillful evan- 
gelist usually induces this condition as 
soon as possible. The effect is disheart- 
ening. The individual so affected be- 
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come introspective, and like the person 
who tries to perform a motor function 
with attention on himself instead of the 
end to be achieved, fails miserably to 
be good. This behavior is known as 
the law of reversed action. Sometimes 
it becomes chronic, especially if social 
suggestion tends constantly to define the 
self as bad. The earlier Christian theo- 
logians regarded such a person as having 
sinned against the Holy Ghost, and, 
therefore, hopelessly lost. 

Such a definition of the self results in 
disintegration of socially useful func- 
tions, and the individual is forced to 
live a life of failure at trying to be good, 
because he constantly overtires with at- 
tention directed inward, or to seek ap- 
proval by functioning in a “bad” or 
criminal group until his attention begins 
to turn outward again. Sometimes the 
latter alternative is his only salvation. 
Any form of extreme introversion should 
be given the religious educator’s imme- 
diate attention. Usually it can be re- 
stored to normal by enabling the subject 
to organize his behavior with reference 
to objective standards. 

Two other kinds of folks who need 
religious help may be described by con- 
trast. Tolstoi is a good example of the 
one'*. For him there came a time when 
nothing was meaningful unless he could 
decide what the ultimate end of exist- 
ence was to be, and what each thing con- 
tributed to its attainment. At the other 
extreme are the Moon Mullinses who 
neither know nor care what the ultimate 
ends of existence are. Both types rep- 
resent forms of disorganization that 
challenge the best scientific knowledge 
available for religious development. The 
one is an extreme introvert, the other, a 
pathological extrovert. The one needs 
quiet assurance that he has found the 
way; the other, a mighty awakening, a 
conversion to something worth while. 

The dissociated self, such as that de- 
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scribed by Morton Prince,!* is an ex- 
ample of alternation of function between 


one group of ends and another. At one 
time his subject would be a cigarette- 
smoking flapper; a little later, a serious- 
minded prospective missionary volunteer. 
The case represents a war between two 
sets of wishes. One or the other of 
them must be eliminated or reintegrated. 
This is an extreme instance, but religious 
organizations are full of folks who pur- 
sue one set of goals part of the time, 
and a totally unrelated, and often an- 
tagonistic set the rest of the time. 

This situation arises out of larger cul- 
tural relations. Industry, commerce, gov- 
ernment, education, and business are re- 
garded as secular, while churches are set 
apart as sacred. The technique used by 
savages and men of pre-scientific eras 
for the control of environment in the at- 
tainment of their most important objec- 
tives have been strangely cherished by 
conventional ecclesiasticism, while light- 
ening rods, antitoxins, weather maps, 
electricity, machinery, scientific agricul- 
ture, surgery, and a thousand other 
methods of attaining abundance of life 
have, in reality, become the mediators 
between modern man and his most de- 
sired goals. Consequently men bow to 
the prevailing religious system, and go 
into the modern world to attain their 
ends by modern methods; or they try to 
use the survivals of other ages for the 
attainment of the goals of other ages 
part of the time; then, at other times, 
they seek goals appropriate to twentieth 
century conditions by twentieth century 
methods. Such a situation produces nu- 
merous dissociations of personality. How 
can it be remedied? 

One wonders whether religious leaders 
ever before faced such a staggering task 
as that to which those of this century are 
called. Somehow ends appropriate to 
remove our greatest dangers and win our 
most needed victories must be envisioned 
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and the resources of our age organized 
in such a way that all of us will find in 
the leadership of religion opportunity for 
integrating our personal goals in the 
larger, more significant goals of the race. 
Only when the ends set up by an indi- 
vidual for himself, his home, club, busi- 
ness, politics, and all the other groups 
to which he is allied, are conceived as 
directly contributory to the supreme 
goals of mankind, can he be regarded 
as a unified, religiously developing per- 
son. 

The extent to which the religious edu- 
cator is succeeding in bringing about the 
integration of the goals of each indi- 
vidual life, and the unification of all 
groups and cultures in enthusiastic 
achievement of ends accepted as most 
important, if men are to enter increas- 
ingly into abundant life, can be deter- 
mined only as reliable methods of 
measuring changing tendencies become 
established. This suggests our final con- 
sideration. 


V. MEASUREMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS 


Religious education shows bewilder- 
ing activities in this field. Hartshorne 
and May,’ assisted recently by Welty,** 
have reviewed most of the recent tests 
dealing with character and personality. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to mention 
here any particular investigation. It 
seems sufficient to set down two or three 
observations regarding tests in this field. 

It is well to keep constantly before us 
the fact that many psychologists are be- 
coming increasingly sceptical about the 
existence of traits. For example, an in- 
dividual may score high for interest in 
detail in one situation while in another 
he falls to a minimum rating. One may 
rank high for honesty under one group 
of circumstances, but change the situa- 
tion by the addition of a person, and 
the subject is a thief. One has good 
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memory for spelling, but can hardly re- 
member the name of his next door neigh- 
bor. Those who rely on tests to give 
them traits of character are apt to find 
themselves leaning on broken reeds. 

An observation concerning tests of the 
questionnaire variety may be of value. 
The mood of the subject, recent runs of 
attention, degree of alertness, recent ex- 
periences, hurry, and many other factors 
conduce to prevent the results from being 
very reliable. The subject often finds 
that he is in a transition stage, and what 
is asked for is difficult to give because 
either an earlier or a later experience 
would meet the requirements of the ques- 
tion. He may give either and the ex- 
aminer is none the wiser. 

There runs through much of the cur- 
rent educational psychology a miscon- 
ception of the permanent reliability of 
a test score. It is still widely accepted 
that an I. Q. does not fluctuate. An ex- 
amination of the varying scores of per- 
sons over a period of years, or a look at 
the tests generally used, suggests that 
such a view is untenable. Those who 
give us more or less permanent will pro- 
files and emotional ratings should be 
more critical at this point. The function 
of a test is to measure a given situation 
in view of given circumstances. The 
results may or may not be valid the next 
day in another situation. The test is 
comparable to weighing scales. The 
score it gives at one time may be very 
different from the one given at another 
time, depending on what has happened 
in the interval. 

While every effort for the construc- 
tion of tests should be encouraged, it is 
probable that religious educators will for 
some time find their most valuable guides 
in information derived from observations 
of the functioning of persons in actual 
situations. It is not, indeed, too much 
to hope that the religious educator may 
make a significant contribution to gen- 
eral education at this point. 








PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PERSON 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING* 


HE editor has posed me a ques- 

tion: “What new light has psychol- 
ogy thrown on the personal self?” The 
answer cannot be simple nor, one fears, 
very direct. This complexity and this 
indirection are due largely to the contra- 
dictions within psychological theory 
which at present widely obtain and are 
entertained even by individual psychol- 
ogists without a consciousness of in- 
herent incompatibilities. 

Insofar as psychology has stuck to 
scientific procedure it has thrown light 
on the nature of the self. Wherein it 
has been chiefly philosophical it has ob- 
scured the issue even to the denial of self. 
The paradoxical situation lies in the fact 
that the modern group of philosophers 
who lay greatest claim to being scientific 
are the most given to philosophical dog- 
matism. They are fighting the older 
dogmatism of “soul” psychology with a 
new and quite as complete dogmatism of 
“natural psychology.” This fact compli- 
cates the answer to our question, and the 
situation is intensified by the war without 
quarter or grace between three or four 
rival camps, to mention only the legitimate 
ones, each of which names itself psy- 
chology. 

Furthermore, the term, “new” which 
the editor has given me injects the his- 
torical question and demands a historical 
procedure for which one not preeminently 
in the psychological field is little prepared. 
In fact the only excuse I can find for 
taking up this particular inquiry is the 
fact that sometimes the course of battle 
is more obvious to the onlookers than to 
the combatants. 

There will not be wanting a multitude 
of men who will consider the question 
easily answered and with a categorical 
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reply to the question, “what new light has 
psychology thrown on the nature of the 
self,” will answer briefly, “none.” Their 
answer will have back of it a fervid be- 
lief, in these days amounting to a faith, 
that recent psychology has shown that 
there is no personal self. Concerning this 
group I entertain no illusions, since to 
them the assertion of selfhood is con- 
temptible, an unscientific myth, and an 
expression of ignorance. But selfhood 
seems quite as necessary a postulate for 
life and for society as naturalism, and, 
even though in their narrowed sense it be 
unscientific, is as necessary to the men 
who deny it as it is to any of us. The 
demon of self, frequently exorcised in 
the name of science, has a way of getting 
back into the picture, bringing seven 
other demons of a like order with him. 
Was it twenty-five hundred years ago 
that the oracle threw down as the im- 
portant problem of life, the command 
Gnothe Seauton, “know thyself”? 
Though since that day we have charted 
the earth and the skies, there are many 
respects in which selfhood is the yet un- 
charted mystery. There is still a remnant 
of very respectable people, respectable 
so far as thoughtfulness and training go, 
who believe that the charting of this 
greatest mystery is a task more profound 
and illuminating than that of physical 
science. They would a bit paraphrase 
Tennyson’s “Flower in the crannied wall” 
and declare if we knew what man is, soul 
and all, and all in all, we should know the 
meaning of God and the Cosmos. 
Whether or not they can make claim to 
intellectual respectability in our scientific 
age is apart from the purpose of this 
essay, but it is obvious to the seriously 
inclined that they bear in their hands the 
choicest treasures of our civilization, 
poets and dreamers though they may be. 
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I 
THE SELF IN THE HIStory oF THOUGHT 


The necessity of a historical look for 
the full import of our answer has already 
been mentioned. To best understand the 
movement of our own time a backward 
glance is often very important. That it 
is doubly necessary in this case is due to 
the essentially practical nature of the as- 
sumption of selfhood. This practical 
nature of the selfhood is often missed in 
psychological discussion because it is so 
common and so close to use. 
true that the assumption of selfhood is 
peculiar to the dreamers and foreign to 
practical men. Practical men assume it 
without rationalizing it, assume and de- 
pend upon it even while denying its ex- 
istence. It is this latter inconsistency 
upon which this paper makes war. The 
assumption of selfhood has always been 
the result of practical needs and demands. 
Contrary to current opinion, it is when 
materialism, mechanism, rationalism, and 
behaviorism have reduced all to absurdity 
through skepticism and denial, that some 
believer in the self has started the world 
off to some new forward movement, to 
some renaissance, through his vitalizing 
and inspiring ideal. The historical demon- 
stration of this fact is overwhelming. 

When the materialistic atomism of 
Democritus had joined the impersonal- 
istic flux of Heracleitus in the relativity 
of Sophism to produce a skepticism of all 
truth or knowledge, it was Socrates’ con- 
viction of the truth in his own soul that 
revived the fainting spirit of a morally 
decayed and failing civilization. It is 
true that bright bowers did afterwards 
spring from that civilization, but it was 
already dead at heart, already collapsing 
except for the movement that sprang 
from Socrates himself, the thought sys- 
tem of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
The heart of the Socratic doctrine lay in 
the unshakeable conviction of selfhood 
which he had. Taught by Sophism to 
doubt truth, he arose to the fact of a 
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truth to which his moral self bore un- 
deniable witness, the morally right. This 
indubitable truth he held to be the es- 
sential verification in the life and experi- 
ence of man. Because he held it, his 
influence built a civilization. It became the 
heart of philosophies that dominated the 
thinking of men for more than two mil- 
lenniums, and through the Stoics wrote 
itself into the social structure in the Ro- 
man law, becoming the vital push of the 
Renaissance and modern democracy. A 
power like this may be laughed at as ab- 
surd, abjured as “unscientific,” but it can 
be ignored only by such minds as are 
lacking in a historical sense, viewing the 
experiences of the life of man with fore- 
shortened vision. 

Later events in the life of European 
civilization have been but echoes of the 
original movement. When Augustine be- 
held the collapse of Roman civilization, 
the apparent loss of all institutions of 
culture under the overwhelming tide of 
Goth, Vandal, and Hun, he saw behind 
the threatened eclipse the one unconquer- 
able place of civilization, namely: the 
human heart itself. Long cherished insti- 
tutions might fail, but human selves could 
realize themselves in new ones. There 
was one fact and factor which was to 
him undeniable and truth-compelling. It 
was the truth of self-consciousness. The 
individual expression of this dream was 
The City of God. When, after years of 
darkness, the revival of Aristotle’s indi- 
vidualism had given new life to the per- 
sonal movement, it was no unaccountable 
thing that the rise of letters, the begin- 
ning of modern democracy, reform in 
church and state, joined the work of 
Augustine to the study of Aristotle as the 
fountain and inspiration of the new move- 
ment. Again in the “Cogito ergo sum” 
of Descartes, and the “creative activity 
of the mind in all knowledge” of Kant, 
the challenge was thrown down to a be- 
numbing and blighting skepticism by 
reassertion of the self as the highest ele- 
ment of reality. The first of these re- 








sulted in the great impetus to the dis- 
coveries of modern science, and the 
second to the rational study of modern 
psychology. Now we are calmly asked 
to discard the lesson of twenty-five cen- 
turies, shut our eyes to all that exalts the 
twentieth century A. D. over the fifth 
century B. C., and receive the ipsi dixit 
of a small group of modern psychologists 
that there is no self. This demand could 
never have raised itself to vocal expres- 
sion except in an entire absence of the 
historic sense. The work of such men as 
Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, Lotze, Renou- 
vier, James, Bowne, and Bergson has 
been built upon these same _ historical 
foundations. Because of the sense of 
history we have no hesitancy in believing 
that they will ultimately prove of the 
highest significance not only to human 
knowledge in general, and the social 
good, but that they possess elements the 
most promisingly fruitful for the progress 
of science itself. We have only to place 
over against this rich and productive 
self-recognizing type of thought the cold, 
sterile, and contemptuous work of such 
men as Condillac, or in our own day of 
behaviorism. These have denied selfhood 
in the interests of science, but their real 
unproductiveness for human needs is 
their ultimate condemnation. 


II 
THE PRESENT STATE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


These considerations bring us to a con- 
templation of the present state of what 
calls itself psychology. Here we can 
linger only for some _ generalizations 
which will satisfy no psychologist and 
will be hotly resented by some. In reply 
we can only plead for ourselves that, 
however superficial our characterization 
may be, and we make no pretence to pro- 
found knowledge, this is the way it looks 
to an irreverent bystander. In our judg- 
ment the psychologists of the James type 
who have clearly recognized the place 
and importance of the self in any system 
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of psychology hold the future safely as 
their own. This we believe not only be- 
cause of the lesson of history, but also 
because we believe in the essential unity 
of the universe. This is a scientific dogma 
of the first order which some will deny 
us because we would apply it to the self 
and declare that, eventually, truth of 
nature and truth of man will not be dis- 
covered in conflict because they are parts 
of the same truth. When, therefore, we 
see any system boasting itself as scientific 
and at the same time running counter to 
the moral convictions and spiritual aspira- 
tions of man, as in the denial of freedom, 
we have learned to suspect, in spite of its 
claims, that it is essentially unscientific. 
Nature includes the whole of man, and 
no system can be scientifically valid which 
leaves out disagreeable facts. 

There is still another group of psy- 
chologists whose interest is a practical 
one. They deal principally with the ab- 
normal. Their interest is pathological. 
Here may be classed the disciples of 
Freud and Jung and those who have 
come to psychology from the physician’s 
standpoint. There is no room in this dis- 
cussion for separating the one from the 
other, though each might more or less 
resent the common classification. Their 
interest in psychology is the practical one. 
Since it is practical, however theoretically 
denying it, this type assumes the reality 
of the self, if not under the name “per- 
son” or “ego,” then under the name 
“censor” or “complex.” For instance, in 
Morton Prince’s work, the recovery of 
Miss Beauchamp was based upon an ap- 
peal to an enduring unit of personality 
which in some measure survived or 
transcended the various complexes or di- 
vided personalities with which she was 
afflicted. In speaking of her experiences, 
Miss Beauchamp declared that when she 
felt the “Sally” mood coming on she 
knew she ought not let herself become 
“Sally.” It was this sense of unity or 
indivisibility that made self-control 
eventually possible. Similarly Freud’s 
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“censor,” with power of inhibition or re- 
lease, is nothing more nor less than an 
enduring self with power to choose be- 
tween contemplated courses of action. 
No paper on the subject assigned this 
one would be complete should it fail to 
consider that fascinating denial of self- 
hood generally known to us as behavior- 
ism. Behaviorism is the fond child of 
the age. It has arisen out of a demand 
that psychology should be scientific. This 
sympathy with science has led it peril- 
ously into the belief that therefore all its 
own assumptions are scientific because it 
has them. On the one hand it is a health- 
ful reaction from a psychology of imagi- 
nation and make-believe, of introspection 
that lightly regards the facts, but it sins 
as grievously in the opposite direction as 
that which it contradicts, and in an exactly 
similar manner. It vainly imagines that 
all facts are of a quantitative nature and 
that all knowledge can be adequately ex- 
pressed in the quantitative formulae of 
science. This belief is erected into a 
dogma for the scientific damnation of all 
who refuse to believe. The effect has 
been to reduce investigation to physical 
phenomena alone. Psychology thus loses 
all right to its name and becomes, when 
consistent, merely neural physiology. 
The movement presents a curious an- 
achronism. Instead of being up to the 
minute scientifically, as it assumes, it is 
only a recrudescence of eighteenth cen- 
tury materialism. Its real father is not 
Dewey but Condillac. It worships at a 
false scientific shrine in the hope of escap- 
ing the unrealities of imagination which 
itself must employ. In the meantime 
science, particularly physics, where the 
greatest scientific advance of this genera- 
tion has been made, has abandoned the 
materialism of the eighteenth century 
altogether and has conceived “force” or 
“activity” to be the very essence of real- 
ity. The result of all this has been to 
leave psychology just at the moment it is 
making the most strenuous efforts to 
demonstrate itself as a science, rather 


than a philosophy, in the position of be- 
ing the most belated of all sciences. If 
behaviorism were to remain true to its 
claims as a science it would need to con- 
fine itself to the measurement of nerve 
reactions, but it is quite rich with for- 
mulae of the imagination disguised to 
itself as scientific fact. It cannot escape 
its own symbolism. Fundamentally, its 
important result for society lies in its 
denial of freedom which undermines all 
moral values and provides excuse for all 
sorts of anti-social and anti-moral propa- 
ganda. 

As a matter of fact, the greater num- 
ber of psychologists would refuse to be 
classed as belonging strictly to any one of 
the before mentioned schools. The diffi- 
culty is that many try to belong to all 
schools that make a claim of being scien- 
tific, without clearly discovering the con- 
tradictions of essentially incompatible sys- 
tems. The possibility of doing this is, in 
part, due to the question-begging char- 
acter of anti-personalistic psychology 
which, at the very moment of scientifically 
denying personality, drags it back into 
the definition through the use of the per- 
sonal pronoun. Since the personal pro- 
noun is a necessity of speech and com- 
monly used, its essential character as an 
assumption is forgotten. It arises, how- 
ever, to betray the most behavioristic. 


Ill 


Wuat Licut Does PsycHotocy THROow 
ON THE PERSONAL SELF? 


What, then, can we say of new con- 
tributions to a theory of the personal self 
from the work of modern psychology? 
On the theoretical side probably not 
much ; on the practical side a great deal. 
Enough has already been written to indi- 
cate that wherever psychology is practical 
rather than theoretic it ranges itself on 
the side of personality. This claim is 
strengthened by the appeal to history. It 
is confirmed by modern psycho-therapy 
and experimental psychology. The fear 
of appearing unscientific has erected a 
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dogmatism in psychology blind to all facts 
which do not comport with its primary 
assumption of reality. Practical psychol- 
ogy, on the other hand, has never been 
able to get away from the self. Back of 
all experience, back of all conscious 
states, back of the complexes, there is a 
unity for which these do not quite ac- 
count. This unity must be assumed as 
enduring through all experiences, surviv- 
ing conscious states, and somehow carry- 
ing all along with itself much after the 
analogy of Bergson’s rolling snowball. It 
seems to me that modern psychology has 
in a notable way cleared the field of super- 
stition and false imagination. In. doing 
so it has taken many things dear to the 
earlier proponents of the “soul” but it 
has, at the same time, displayed the weak- 
ness of materialistic standpoints and dis- 
closed the undiminishable desideratum of 
the self—a self-conscious, self-referring, 
unit of experience. This was a task good 
to do and the time is arrived for con- 
structive advance from this standpoint. 
From scientific sources outside the. im- 
mediate field of psychology are growing 
indications of impatience with a self- 
denying, negative type of psychical theory. 
One of these is given by Sir J. Arthur 
Thompson in his recent book Towards 
Health:* 


For two thousand years at least, men have 
pondered over the relation of mind and body, 
and it remains an unsolved problem. Perhaps 
it indicates some limitation of human intelli- 
gence that we seem to make little progress with 
the question. Perhaps we have not learned to 
put the question in the right way. 

According to one extreme school, man is a 
very intricate machine that makes negligible 
sounds which we call consciousness. Mr. Ham- 
mond constructed an ingenious “dirigible dog” 
with selenium eyes and an internal electromotor 
with automatic steering gear. When the vis- 
itor to the dark room where the ‘ ‘dirigible dog” 
was kept flashed the light of a lantern into its 
highly sensitive eyes, the contraption made for 
him on its wheels, and as the light moved to 
avoid the awful “it,” the steering gear was 
correspondingly altered. The “dirigible dog” 
chased the visitor around the room! 

Now the suggestion of an extreme school of 
physiologists is that a real dog is just like 
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this “dirigible dog” raised to the nth power 
of intricacy and efficiency. It is true that most 
of these extremists allow that the real dog 
has feelings and mental images and so forth; 
but they do not regard these as more than 
non-influential accompaniments, like the bub- 
bles on the surface of a turbulent stream. 
They are there, these mental processes, but 
they don’t count. They form a by-play; they 
are “epiphenomena”; they may be compared to 
the safety-valve whistle of an engine. The 
wheels of life go round because external and 
internal stimuli of a chemical or physical na- 
ture activate or pull the trigger of internal 
“mechanisms”—the pre-established reflex arcs, 
that is to say the linkages between sensory, 
associative, and motor neurons, and between 
the last and the muscles. 

The reason why we reject this view is that 
it does not cover the facts. It is true so far 
as it goes, but it is inadequate. We cannot 
give an account of the behaviour of our dog 
without crediting it with a mental activity that 
counts. Our dog has feelings, memories, pur- 
poses that are actually operative. It can en- 
register experiences within itself in a way that 
is beyond any imaginable machine, and it alters 
its behaviour in the light of, or under the in- 
fluence of, these enregistrations. We see the 
creature building-up associations, e. g. between 
a certain sound and a certain action, which are 
very important in its daily life. We have only 
to mention a person’s name to evoke an ex- 
traordinary display of emotion. From half a 
mile off we point to the railway station and 
say quite quietly : “Bluff, your mistress is com- 
ing home by that train”; and off goes the dog 
like an arrow. We believe that it differs in kind 
from any dirigible dog. 

Only by verbal jugglery is it possible to con- 
jure mind out of matter, as the physicist de- 
fines matter; or a purpose out of a protein, as 
the chemist defines protein. 


There are already many signs of the 
passing of a mechanistic psychology 
which offends the practical interests not 
only of individuals but of society as a 
whole. Only a psychology based upon a 
fundamental assumption of the reality of 
selfhood as a self-referring unit can ful- 
fil the demands of psycho-therapy. Not 
only is this the case, but only upon this 
ground can psychology be of any value 
in education, intellectual, moral or relig- 
ious. The incongruity is especially evi- 
dent in all matters relating to character. 
A mechanistic child could neither have 
nor grow moral or any other responsibil- 
ity. For proponents of religious educa- 
tion, a mechanistic psychology is a con- 
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tradiction. All organized institutions of 
society depend upon the assumption of 
free volition in man, at least sufficiently 
free to make the individual morally ac- 
countable. Upon this structure alone is 
it possible to build an enduring society 
and civilization. 


There can be no doubt that an eventual 
scientific psychology will emerge that will 
range itself on the side of the highest 
aesthetic moral and spiritual values. 
Whatever marshals itself against these 
practical and superior interests is destined 
to be broken. 


WHAT HAS PSYCHOANALYSIS ESTABLISHED 
CONCERNING THE ROOTS OF CHARACT ERP 


Joun J. B. 


ERTAINLY psychoanalysis has 

done something for modern thought, 

but when one attempts to state specifically 

the nature of this influence one is imme- 

diately confronted with a number of is- 

sues which must be clarified if one is to 
face this problem squarely. 

Psychoanalysis originated as a method 
designed to enable the clinician to analyze 
the mental life of a patient whose mental 
processes had become more or less dis- 
ordered. In brief, this method was to in- 
struct the subject to relax and to express 
freely all the ideas which came to his 
mind. Such relaxation was found to 
facilitate the recovery of memories which 
had been partially forgotten, to enable 
the analyst, who listened to all the “free 
associations” of the subject, to recon- 
struct the mental development of his pa- 
tient. The true analyst did nothing but 
listen, the benefit of such a recital lying 
in the fact that the very expression of all 
these mental processes enabled the patient 
to see his mental life in a new light, a 
perspective which often led to his read- 
justment. 

The method was not used for any con- 
siderable time until Freud, its founder, 
and his disciples began to build theories 
concerning mental life from the material 
gleaned from the analyses. Consequently, 
psychoanalysis grew from a method into 
“a system” of psychology, and became a 
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highly theoretical discussion of human 
nature. 

The development of the theoretical side 
led to a tendency to produce a closed sys- 
tem, a tendency which was as insidious 
as it proved to be pernicious. Freud him- 
self was the greatest offender in this 
direction. He had not gone far until he 
found that persons who in the beginning 
had been in sympathy with him, differed 
from him in some points of theory. 
Freud, like most “prophets,” immediately 
spurned all those who did not accept im- 
plicitly all of the tenets of the “faith” 
as he outlined them. He made a cult of 
psychoanalysis and ejected all who did 
not subscribe to the complete creed. The 
latest development of the psychoanalytic 
movement in its strictest sense is the es- 
tablishment of a few schools which teach 
Freud’s doctrines. No one can be a true 
psychoanalyst unless he has spent several 
years in residence at one of these schools 
and has obtained his “orders.” 

These strict Freudians have become 
rabid dogmatists. They are a closed 
cult whose influence is bound to diminish 
with the passage of time. To discuss the 
influence of this cult on the theories of 
character formation would be to deal with 
history, to describe what is past. We feel 
that the developments away from this 
strict cult are of more significance than 
the cult itself, because such radiations of 
influence will indicate to us important 
trends for the future. In this paper we 
shall, for this reason, discuss the influ- 
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ences which began in psychoanalysis but 
which have developed away from it, 
rather than confine our efforts to an ex- 
amination of rigid Freudian psychology. 


Tue Art or LISTENING 


Probably the greatest contribution of 
psychoanalysis has been the fact that it 
has taught us that an understanding of 
human nature can come best if we can 
get the individual under study to “talk.” 
Before the advent of this method we had 
all been too prone to do all the talking 
ourselves. Having gleaned a fragment of 
the life or thought of our subject, we im- 
mediately began to instruct him in our 
notion of what he should be. Such in- 
struction simply serves as a smoke screen. 
It shields our subject from our clear 
view and does him not a whit of good. 
Psychoanalysis teaches the analyst the 
noble art of keeping quiet. If the reader 
thinks this is not a difficult lesson to 
learn, let him sit and listen to some one 
else talk for an entire hour without say- 
ing a word except to ask some incidental 
question designed to keep his subject 
going. 

Listening is an art and requires not 
only that the listener remain quiet, but 
that he impress his subject that he has 
a sympathetic understanding of what is 
being narrated. One cannot do this un- 
less he pieces together what he hears and 
builds a replica in his own mind of the 
personality who is unfolding before him. 
In such a procedure the analyst, if not 
continually on his guard, is likely to fill in 
gaps left by the subject with construc- 
tions of his own. The clever analyst 
waits until his subject fills in his own 
gaps. 

This part of the psychoanalytic tech- 
nique is a valuable contribution and could 
well be cultivated by anyone who has to 
deal with human beings. Stated briefly it 
is: Learn to listen without reading your- 
self, your own preconceived theories, or 
your own standards into your subject’s 
narrative. 
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The novice may object that his subject 
may not tell the truth. The student of 
character is not so much concerned with 
the truthfulness of his subject’s state- 
ments. He is studying the subject’s atti- 
tudes toward himself, toward others, to- 
ward social and moral standards, and to- 
ward the vital issues of life. For ex- 
ample, if a boy goes into great detail in 
explaining how other boys are trying to 


do vicious things to him, he has disclosed . 


that he has a suspicious, fault-finding atti- 
tude toward his fellows. From the point 
of view of character study this is more 
important than ascertaining whether his 
statements are true or are exaggerations. 


IMPORTANCE OF EMOTIONS 


Psychoanalysis has thrown the proper 
emphasis upon the emotional life of the 
individual. The intellectualists have long 
reigned supreme in their contention that 
character depends upon the training of 
the intellectual powers of the man. We 
are now learning that character training 
is largely the education of the emotions. 

The importance of the emotions, first 
discovered in the etiology of mental dis- 
turbances, has been extended to the order- 
ing of the mental life of the normal man. 
This is most clearly set forth in the theory 
of rationalization. This theory states that 
our beliefs and conduct are emotionally 
determined, and that intellectual processes 
are developed as a defense for such be- 
liefs and conduct. A man adopts a relig- 
ion because of its emotional value to him 
and develops a theology to prove to him- 
self and to others that his religion is the 
only true one. To understand a man’s 
philosophy one should know the emotional 
life of the man. His philosophy is likely 
to be a defense of his emotional attitudes. 
Politics, morality, ideals, and the like are 
all fundamentally emotional reactions. 

This being the case, a most important 
element in the understanding of human 
nature lies in the discovery of the emo- 
tional background of attitudes, behavior, 
and intellectual theories, rather than in 





an attempt to evaluate these character- 
istics by objective standards. Instead of 
asking whether a person’s belief is sound, 
ask why he chooses that belief. Instead 
of punishing him for misconduct, deter- 
mine the emotional factors which drove 
him to commit the act. 

In other words, the things that we ob- 
serve in others are merely symptoms or 
signs of the real man which is hidden be- 
hind the overt conduct or other expres- 
sions of personality. The different ways 
in which conduct may serve as a defense 
against the exposure of the emotional 
background are numerous and complex. 
The task of the analyst is to get beyond 
the symptom to the emotional cause. 
Such a task demands frankness in the 
recognition of what one may discover, 
whether it is flattering to the patient, the 
analyst, or to our human ideals, or 
whether it is quite the reverse. It is prob- 
ably in this aspect of psychoanalysis that 
Freud stands out more than in any others. 
In fact, he has been brutally frank, some 
have felt that he has fallen backwards in 
his attempt to dig out the vile phases of 
human life. Be this as it may, he has cer- 
tainly taught us that we get more by hon- 
estly recognizing the real drives of con- 
duct than we do by being too charitable. 


Empuasis Upon Sex 


Most persons believe that Freud has 
been extreme in his emphasis upon the 
importance of sexuality as a determiner 
of conduct and ideational activities. 
Sometimes it takes an extremist to give 
the varying forces a proper balance. 
There is little doubt that in the past our 
ideas concerning the role of sex have not 
been clear. Perhaps an overemphasis in 
the other direction may give us a normal 
balance. 

Freud came from a racial stock whose 
people have been the greatest offenders 
in their derogatory conceptions of sex. 
What more natural than that he should 
swing foo far in his reaction against the 
false inhibitions and conflicts which were 
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drilled into him through generations of 
teaching of the fear and contempt of 
things sexual? Why not be a little chari- 
table here? The balanced man may admit 
that Freud was extreme in this respect, 
but he does not go into any emotional 
tirade against him for that reason. The 
fact that one finds it incumbent upon him 
to rave and storm against this emphasis 
of Freudian psychology is evidence of a 
probable lack of emotional balance on this 
subject on the part of the critic. 


IMPORTANCE OF INFANTILE HABITS 


In Freud’s contention that much of the 
behavior of children is of a sexual nature 
we have a vital force in the determination 
of character. This theory has probably 
brought more protest than anything else 
in the whole psychoanalytic movement. Is 
it true, is it partially true, or is it wholly 
false? 

Freud contended that the child’s sexual 
impulses come to the front very early in 
life, but that, due to the fact that normal 
sexual functioning is impossible, they 
take a great variety of perverse forms. 
These perversions, being contrary to so- 
cial ideals, are repressed through the early 
years of the child’s life to such an extent 
that he goes through a period where the 
sexual impulses are latent, namely from 
about the seventh or eighth years until 
adolescence. With the physical develop- 
ment of adolescence the perverse tend- 
encies of infancy again manifest them- 
selves, and tend to disrupt the normal 
sexual development of the person. 

The writer of this paper feels that 
Freud was essentially right in his obser- 
vation of the facts, but was essentially 
wrong in his interpretation of them. The 
popular psychology of the time when he 
developed his theories ascribed to human 
nature a group of instincts to which it 
was felt that one must trace all human 
behavior. Consequently, if a baby did 
any act which to an adult appeared to be 
of a sexual sort, it must be due to the 
sexual instinct. It is because Freud went 
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to seed on the doctrine of instinct that he 
has been accused of revamping the Au- 
gustinian doctrine of inbred sin. The 
conduct which he observed, and which 
seemed to be so sexual, can be interpreted 
as the chance behavior of an active, virile 
organism ; it is bad only because it is so 
interpreted by the oversensitized adult. 
The fact that the adult sees it as a bit of 
vicious conduct makes his emotional re- 
action to it so violent that he invariably 
affects the child accordingly. The child, 
as a result of this violent emotional re- 
action on the part of elders, either be- 
comes violently inhibited against a 
repetition of the act, or builds up a strong 
impulse to repeat it. 

This tendency of the emotional attitude 
of a parent to produce an unnatural reac- 
tion on the part of the child can be dem- 
onstrated very easily through an illustra- 
tion. A mother, on account of certain 
easily explained prejudices, had a fear lest 
her boy develop into a “sissy.” Feeling 
that she must overcome in her son what 
she conceived to be a hereditary tendency 
in this direction, she determined to do all 
in her power to prevent such a develop- 
ment. She encouraged him to fight, she 
warned him against the dangers of ef- 
feminacy, and even went so far as to 
teach the boy to enlist the aid of God in 
his attempts to be masculine—each night 
he offered a prayer that he might be 
saved from becoming a sissy. Needless to 
say, the boy became profoundly convinced 
that he was a sissy. Why all this fuss 
about it, were it not the truth? The fear 
that be might become a sissy made this 
mother do the things which developed 
him into one. In the same manner, the 
fear on the part of an adult that the child 
might develop a sex perversion may teach 
him to become a pervert. 

A mother observing a child play with 
his toes will evince quite a different re- 
action than she manifests if she observes 
him in an act which she interprets as 
sexual. The latter may have as little 
meaning for the child as the former. Her 


reaction “conditions” him, however, so 
that the two become essentially different. 
It used to be that mothers enjoyed watch- 
ing their infants suck various objects, 
such as their thumbs, rubber nipples, 
sugar-tits, and the like. No fuss was 
made about such acts, since the necessary 
emotional conditioning was lacking. 
Mothers did not experience the necessity 
of going through a great battle in order 
to break their children of thumb-sucking. 
Since Freud has said that the mouth is an 
erogenous zone, and that stimulating it is 
a perversion, and since the physicians 
have expiated on the unsanitary nature of 
such practices, mothers have become very 
much perturbed by any manifestation of 
a tendency to stimulate the mouth on the 
part of their children. This perturbation 
develops the tendency in the child. The 
point is that these tendencies were not 
inborn, but were taught by the determina- 
tion of the mother, nurse, or father to 
prevent them, and the behavior on the 
part of adults resulted from such a deter- 
mination. 

All this is not denying the funda- 
mental nature of the sexual phase of hu- 
man life. It merely states that when we 
react toward the child as though innocent 
bits of conduct were essentially sexual, 
such reactions make them sexual as far 
as the child is concerned. The child 
learns to cover his body in the presence 
of others, to refrain from soiling himself, 
and to refrain from manipulating certain 
parts of his body, because he has learned 
to associate these things with certain 
emotional reactions on the part of his 
teachers (mother, father, nurse, com- 
rades, or school-teacher), and because he 
has learned that if he is to be socially 
comfortable he had better avoid such re- 
actions. 

We have not said that infants do not 
have sexual behavior. They do have, 
but it is sexual because the adults have 
made it so. A child learns a great many 
sexual lessons in infancy, whether poorly 
or well depends on the type of training. 
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The period which Freud called the latent 
period does not involve any cessation of 
a sexual tendency such as he posited. 
The child has simply learned to avoid 
certain activities because they are not 
essential to his comfort and because they 
have been so violently tabooed by his 
elders. 

It is quite likely that the comfort which 
a preadolescent child gets from a perverse 
bit of behavior is of the same sort that 
a person gets from the continuation of a 
muscular tic, or from a compulsive act. 
The satisfaction is not so much a satis- 
faction in the act itself, but in the relief 
from the tension that comes with the urge 
to do an act when it is inhibited. The 
urge is the same whether we posit an in- 
stinct or whether we trace it to training. 
The value of emphasizing the training 
aspect lies in the fact that this emphasis 
provides a means of varying the treat- 
ment of the child so as to lessen the need 
for readjustment in later life. 


THE OEpipus COMPLEX 


The emphasis upon the training aspects 
of the child’s life is especially important 
in considering such a factor as the Freu- 
dian oedipus complex. Freud seemed to 
think that there was an inherent tendency 


on the part of the child to fall in love. 


with the parent of the other sex. This 
oedipus complex was at the center of 
much of his theorizing and has led to 
much controversy. It is likely that this 
complex may be found in a great many 
instances. It is natural that the first love 
of a child should be for the individual 
with whom he is in the most intimate con- 
tact. We are convinced, however, that 
when a sex component enters into this 
relationship, it is due to the attitude of 
the parent. In other words, the sexual 
element in the oedipus situation originates 
with the parent. The parent is often un- 
conscious of this, but observation of the 
caresses bestowed by mother or father 
upon the child will convince the onlooker 
that such is the case. To be sure it does 
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not often take an open sexual form, but 
when a mother coos to her boy that he is 
her little lover and gives him passionate 
embraces and kisses, she need not wonder 
when he finds it difficult to break away 
from her. 

A parent who has cultivated such a re- 
lationship may do everything in his or 
her power to keep the child in subjection 
to that love. Such a child must go 
through a violent conflict in order to gain 
the independence which, to a child reared 
differently, would come as a perfectly 
natural development. Freud is probably 
right in his contention that the parent- 
child relationship plays a tremendous part 
in the character development of the child. 
Most of the child’s internal conflicts have 
their origin in this situation. But the 
issue is greatly changed when we place 
the blame where it belongs, upon the 
parent, and do not accuse the child of 
having a pernicious streak in him which 
must be overcome. 

Whether one agrees with the Freudian 
conception of the development of mental 
conflicts in childhood, his point of view 
has helped to increase the emphasis which 
is now being placed upon childhood in 
the development of character traits. 


DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


The character of a person is not de- 
termined solely or even largely by the 
type of complex or perversion he might 
have developed in childhood, but by the 
defense mechanisms that he has learned 
in his attempts to adjust to his conflicts. 

Although Freud does not make the 
statement in this form, it is quite likely 
that the adoption of a particular defense 
mechanism is by trial and error learning. 
In a dilemma, the child tries one type of 
response. If the first trial is successful 
in relieving the immediate tension, he is 
likely to adopt the same reaction on any 
future occasion of tension. If the first 
trial is not successful he will try others 
until a successful one is reached. 

We need defense mechanisms, but a 
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balanced individual should be taught to 
use different ones on varying occasions 
and not to confine himself to one. If the 
child learns one type of defense to the 
exclusion of others, he will be inclined to 
use it on occasions where it is totally in- 
adequate. 

These defense mechanisms form a large 
part of our overt behavior, and are the 
characteristics that others observe. Psy- 
choanalysis has shown us that if we wish 
to arrive at any true understanding of 
human life we must be able to see behind 
these defenses and to appreciate the 
struggle which has led to their adoption. 
When we see a boy trying his best to be 
a rowdy, and going to an extreme in his 
efforts, we cannot jump to the conclusion 
that he must be taught to be gentle; it 
may be that his excessive roughness is an 
attempt to convince himself that he is 
virile. When a person refuses to face 
facts as they are it may be that he is 
afraid to face them. You do not help 
such a person by trying to change his 
viewpoint, but by removing his fear of 
reality. If a person is developing sick- 
ness in order to get attention, you teach 
him to get attention in other ways instead 
of punishing him for being ill. The 
patient has adopted his characteristic be- 
havior as a means to lead the observer 
astray. Psychoanalysis has taught us to 
look behind the defense mechanism. 

An important thing for the student of 
human character to remember is that 
these defenses are all learned responses. 
Being learned there must have been a 
time when they were not firmly fixed. 
The implication is obvious. True char- 
acter training necessitates a thorough 
knowledge of all these defense mechan- 
isms so that they can be detected in the 
nascent state. But they are to be ob- 
served not to make them ineffective, for 
the child must have some defense, some 
means of escape from his mental prob- 
lems. The educator should teach him new 
styles of defense and diversity in their 
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use, so that his conduct may be balanced. 

A number of persons who have a smat- 
tering of psychoanalysis have made seri- 
ous mistakes at this point. They have 
endeavored to uncover defense mechan- 
isms, have shown the poor victim that his 
behavior was based on an urge toward 
something indecent, and have then turned 
him adrift. The victim of such treatment 
is worse as a result of the analysis than 
he was before. You do not help a person 
by knocking the props from under him, 
but by building stronger ones so that he 
does not need to rely on the flimsy sup- 
port of the ones which caused him 
trouble. 

SUBLIMATION 


The technical term for supplying a 
patient with a better defense than the one 
which he has been using is sublimation. 
A poor defense mechanism leads to 
peculiar conduct and is called a symptom. 
The resolution of the symptom by means 
of analysis will show the urge behind the 
conduct, the way in which the individual 
learned the symptom, as well as the rea- 
son for its continued use. 

The reason for its immediate use is the 
thing of importance in the work of re- 
construction. The patient must get to 
the point where he can see for himself 
that his present method of reaction is un- 
satisfactory and the manner in which he 
can adopt another. The sublimation must 
be a form of gratification for the needs 
which gave rise to the symptom, but in 
addition this new form of gratification 
must be one which meets the needs of 
the personal ideals of the patient and 
which is socially approved. Generically a 
symptom and a sublimation are the same. 
They differ only in the judgment pro- 
nounced upon them. 


EMOTIONAL RE-EDUCATION 


Too much importance cannot be at- 
tributed to the prominence given io the 
emotions which has resulted directly from 
the psychoanalytic technique, as well as 
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from other lines of investigation which 
have grown from this technique. Most 
of this work has been of the analytic 
type, designed to discover the nature of 
the emotional development of the indi- 
vidual and the role it has played in the 
maladjustments that have manifested 
themselves. But analysis is not the whole 
story. How are these emotions to be 
readjusted? Knowledge of emotional 
re-education is still in its infancy. In its 
growth are to be found the great prob- 
lems of the psychology of the future. 

The psychoanalysts unearthed two 
methods of emotional re-education which 
should be mentioned. The first was their 
doctrine of catharsis. According to this 
theory, the revival of a primitive emotion 
in an analysis did away with the peculiar 
behavior which had resulted from its re- 
pression. The damage had been done 
because at the time the emotion originated 
it had not been allowed free expression. 
Now, in the analysis, it is given the privi- 
lege of coming forth in all its primitive 
strength and, although there is no better 
means of ‘expressing it now than existed 
when it originated, the very fact that it 
comes to the surface dissipates it. 

This catharsis happened to be effective 
in some instances when the emotional con- 
flict was of a markedly infantile nature, 
but one cannot go far in the analysis of 
patients until he discovers that the pro- 
portion so helped is not as great as the 
analysts claimed. In other words, the 
bringing to light of an abnormal emotional 
reaction toward one’s parents, for ex- 
ample, which existed in childhood, and 
which has been forgotten, might chance 
to relieve the tension produced by such 
repression, but whether or not such re- 
lease was effective was due largely to 
chance. We have a feeling that in many 
such cases a readjustment was effected 
by the patients the nature of which the 
analyst did not understand. 

Another method of resolving the emo- 
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tional tension was by means of what the 
analysts called transfer. The subject was 
supposed to project upon the analyst all 
the emotional tensions as he dug them 
up. The analyst would take the place of 
parent, lover, enemy, or what not. The 
task of the analyst was to handle this 
transfer in such a way as to relieve the 
patient of his conflict. But this simply 
reproduces an emotional situation similar 
to the one to which the patient had not 
adequately adjusted earlier in his life. 
One who has been too weak to adjust an 
emotional conflict in his youth does not 
necessarily make a good adjustment when 
he is older, even if he has a psychoanalyst 
upon whom to project it. 

These two theories of the psycho- 
analysts indicate two important prin- 
ciples: namely, that emotions require 
some sort of expressive conduct, and that 
such expression is usually a social ex- 
pression. But too much is left to chance 
and too much is expected in the way of 
heroism from the patient. 

The psychoanalysts have done their 
part in showing to us the importance of 
emotions in the development of character. 
That they should have evolved all the 
laws of emotional learning would be ask- 
ing too much. If educators can be as 
free from prejudice and as bold in their 
search for the laws of emotional educa- 
tion as the Freudians have been in the 
analysis of their importance in mental 
life, the next decade should show mar- 
velous developments along this line. 

In conclusion, we would urge that this 
whole psychoanalytic movement be 
treated as any other series of investiga- 
tions should be treated. The scientist 
tries to dig from investigations the valid 
findings and is not too much perturbed 
when such findings carry with them some 
error. It is the progressive scientist who 
can take the good and build upon it and 
who is not so mystified by the accom- 
panying error that he denounces the 
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whole study. In short, our problem is 
not whether we shall accept psycho- 
analysis as a cult or reject it in toto. We 
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should select the valuable contributions 
and use them as stepping stones to further 
progress. 


THE SPHINX ATTENDS A MEETING OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SODALITY 


GerorGE A. CoE 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE MEETING: 

Brothers—er, er, Brothers and Sisters: 
We have the pleasure, I may say even the 
honor, of having as our guest this eve- 
ning a most venerable member, if not of 
our inmost circle (which is not yet ven- 
erable itself, having the age of only a 
generation), yet a member of the long 
and honorable succession of inquirers 
into what is, perhaps, the most difficult 
problem that has engaged the scientific 
intellect—the problem of the nature of 
man. I say “perhaps” the most difficult 
problem, for we who have observed the 
reactions of the white rat are aware how, 
under the rub of exact research, man 
disappears, like vanishing cream, in the 
pores of the organism. I am reminded 
of this with peculiar force upon the 
present occasion because our distin- 
guished guest, like our laboratories, com- 
bines the human and the sub-human in a 
single synthesis. Renowned for her cau- 
tious judgment, she is yet more illus- 
trious for her skill in the formulation of 
problems. Let me assure her that the 
members of this Sodality will have open 
ears for her questions, and that we shall 
be glad to focus upon them the com- 
bined and unified results of our respec- 
tive lines of research. Fellow Members, 
I present The Sphinx! 


THE SPHINX: 

Your Chairman does me too great 
honor when he says that I combine the 
upper and the lower part of me ina sin- 
gle synthesis. The fact is that the two 


parts of me never have lived together in 
entire harmony. The trouble is with my 
head. It’s forever saying “I’m human, 
but what is it to be human?” and this 
keeps the whole of me in turmoil. I’ve 
been asking this question for thousands 
of years, and asking it is as far as ever 
I get. Tough luck; but not as bad as 
trying to answer the questions that you 
don’t know how to ask. Believe me, ask- 
ing the right question is the greatest dis- 
covery anybody ever makes; it’s the high- 
trapeze act of the whole scientific circus. 
It makes me tired—I’ve been too tired 
to stir for as much as five thousand years 
—to hear philosophers, and preachers, 
and guides of youth “explain” the mys- 
tery of human existence by prating of 
ghosts, and souls, and faculties that al- 
ways are just around the corner and 
never where you can get your eyes upon 
them (Applause). It all comes about 
from asking the wrong question. In this 
instance, it’s the mud-pie question: 
What’s it made of? This question plays 
the very deuce. By the way, all of you 
guys are done with mud pies, I suppose? 
I haven’t seen the last number of your 
Annals. 


A Practicinc PsycHotocist: 

May I introduce myself to our dis- 
tinguished speaker by explaining that I 
am a certified practicing psychologist? 
From the point of view of my profession 
the question that has been put to us is 
readily answered: We are done with 
mud pies. We are not at all concerned to 
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know whether man is made out of the 
dust of the ground or out of the breath 
of divinity. Our job is simply to enable 
men to control, manage, and manipulate 
themselves and one another so as to get 
what they want with the greatest cer- 
tainty and the least expense. And we 
have had no mean success in this job. If 
a child is backward in school, we find out 
why, and we tell the teacher what to do. 
We have evolved technics for advertis- 
ing that increase sales, whip up competi- 
tion, and compel combination. We can 
tell you how to manage salespeople or 
factory operatives so that both they and 
their foremen will be happier, the output 
will increase, and dividends will grow. 
It was a technic that we devised that en- 
abled our officials at Washington to do 
the people’s thinking for them during 
the War while the people supposed all 
the time that they were doing their own 
thinking. Psychology is what psychology 
does. 


THE SPHINX: 

You're just the pin in a haymow that 
I’ve been looking for ever since Bacchus 
went on his first spree! Nothing else 
has puzzled me half as much as this 
phase of my old question, namely: What 
do human beings want? Since the man- 
agement of minds is your specialty, prac- 
tice on me; tell me how I can manage my 
head or the minds of men so as to find 
out what would really satisfy a human 
being. 


PRACTICING PsYCHOLOGIST: 

I did not say that the practicing psy- 
chologist knows the whole anatomy of 
men’s desires. For the most part he 
takes the word of his clients as to what 
they want, and goes ahead. I simply do 
not ask what other demands of human 
nature may possibly exist. At the same 
time I must admit that, in order to find 
the economical way to handle the human 
factor in any situation, I must always 
take account of a complex of instincts. 
The farther I go in my work, too, the 


more complicated the instincts appear to 
be. For example, we are discovering 
that the workman wants out of his work 
a great many things besides wages, even 
things that wages won’t buy. As yet, 
however, we are not sure that the capi- 
talist (except a queer one now and then) 
desires anything but profits. The acqui- 
sitive instinct seems completely to ex- 
plain the conduct of business. 


A BrotocicaL PsycHo.ocist: 

What has just been said illustrates the 
need of an inclusive point of view from 
which to approach the problem of the 
instincts. Biology, in its concept of ad- 
justment, presents us with such a point 
of view. All living beings exhibit a push 
towards the maintenance and the repro- 
duction of themselves. Thus, there are 
two great trunk-roots of behavior, the 
demand for self-maintenance (at base 
the requirement of food), and the de- 
mand for reproduction. Where repro- 
duction is sexual, we may say that food 
and sex, broadly considered, contains the 
clue to all behavior. It is necessary, of 
course, to perceive that each of these 
trunk-roots divides into branches and 
sub-divides into rootlets. Thus, food- 
getting includes accumulation for future 
use, and so it founds what is sometimes 
called the acquisitive instinct. Rivalry, 
jealousy, and pugnacity belong to the 
same trunk-root. On the other hand, the 
reproductive drive differentiates into 
complex activities of courtship, the care 
of offspring, the family organization, and 
all the social institutions that have 
sprung from it. 


THE SPHINX: 

You puzzle me. I haven’t been hungry 
or amorous since the pyramids were 
built, and I know I never wanted off- 
spring. The only thing I’ve really wanted 
for these thousands of years is to 
know what man is—that is, what he 
really wants. At this minute I’m all ex- 
cited about a particular aspect of this 
general question of mine: Does man 
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himself, or only this queer head of mine, 
want to know what he wants? And if 
so, of which of the two trunk-roots of 
instinct is this a rootlet? 


An ANALYTICAL PsyCHOLOGIST: 

The question just asked by our venera- 
ble friend reinforces a consideration that 
I have many times presented in our 
Sodality. Psychology cannot be satisfied 
to work within the very broad categories 
of biology; she must find her categories 
within the specific material with which 
she deals, and she must pursue her an- 
alyses to the end—that is, until the sim- 
ple elements are laid bare. Pursuing this 
truly scientific procedure, she finds that 
mind is a general term for aggregates 
of sense-elements on the one hand and 
elementary drives on the other. These 
drives, inherited, of course, and having 
biological significance, are more numer- 
ous than we once supposed. Each of 
the so-called trunk-roots is in reality a 
cluster of roots, and there are others 
not contained in either cluster. The sex- 
instinct knows nothing of offsping; 
does not look forward to progeny nor 
provide care for the young—often quite 
the opposite. These things are managed 
by another set of instincts. Moreover, 
food-getting is not the only sort of in- 
stinctive getting. Curiosity, the prime 
root of science, is obviously instinctive. 
Therefore we may affirm that the trouble 
with The Sphinx’s head is the unrest 
of an unsatisfied instinct. 


A Srncie-Track BEHAVIORIST: 

This makes me as tired as it must 
make The Sphinx. Instincts, for- 
sooth! An instinct is nothing but a 
name for a class of responses; it does not 
do anything nor explain anything. You 
can have as many or as few instincts as 
you like by choosing your method of 
classifying behavior. In fact, the whole 
notion that desires, instinctive or other, 
explain the occurrence of anything is 
simply a left-over from the belief in 
flitting ghosts who did things in the 
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dark but never where you could see just 
what was happening. Bring the facts 
into the light, and what do you see (for I 
know nothing but what I see and touch) ? 
You behold in our behavior nothing 
whatever but a few reflex movements 
modified in numerous ways by the con- 
ditions, purely physical, under which they 
occur. Behavior, which is change of 
place, has to be explained from within 
its own genus, which is, change of place. 
This is the last mountain height of psy- 
chology; climb up here, and you shall 
see that there are no desires, no wants. 
Men don’t want anything; a want is 
nothing but a bit of vocal or sub-vocal 
behavior. 


THE SPHINX: 

Professor, you are a man after my 
own heart. You make things so simple. 
From what you say I get a hunch that 
maybe I have been foolish to be so in- 
quisitive. For thousands of years I 
have believed that I was asking my big 
question about man because I wanted an 
answer. You make it clear that I didn’t 
ask because I desired an answer, or any- 
thing else, but only because I liked to 
ask questions. Come to think of it—it’s 
plain as a wart on a nose—I couldn’t 
ask a question because of anything. In 
fact, it was not questions, but move- 
ments of my lips, that occurred. I’ve 
just been kidding myself, and I don’t 
need to worry any more about what goes 
on in this head of mine. I really don’t 
want an answer, and I don’t want to ask 
questions. Still, I should like to know 
what the rest of you fellows think about 
this. 


A GESTALT-PsyCHOLoGIstT : 

The latest experiments upon both men 
and lower animals fails to justify any 
of the theories that man’s mind or his 
behavior is a composite of elements. The 
behavior of men, of chimpanzees, and 
even of domestic hens displays types of 
organization that cannot be explained as 
conditioned reflexes, or instinctive pushes, 
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or associations of sense-elements. The 
organization is there when the response 
first occurs, not merely afterwards, and 
new organizations appear within new re- 
sponses. The unit for psychology is the 
configuration, which is not a simple ele- 
ment. We are not composites of any 
kind of elements; we do not merely 
repeat and recombine old reactions; our 
behavior, through and through, looks for- 
ward to the organized world in which we 
live. I find the question of The Sphinx, 
therefore, not only rational, but inevita- 
ble. The supreme problem of psychology 
is: Whither? What are these already 
organized wholes that we recognize as 
mind? How and in what direction do 
they grow, and what are they going to- 
wards? Applied to man, the question 
is, What does this species really want? 

THE SPHINX: 

Thank you! You have saved my self- 
respect, and... 


A PsyCHOANALYST: 

Pardon me, not too fast! Don’t re- 
spect yourself until you find out whether 
you are respectable, and above all, don’t 
rationalize. I am sure that you will wel- 
come this interruption when I tell you 
that I am dealing daily with the dyna- 
mics of human conduct in its most inti- 
mate phases, so intimate that people 
cannot even recognize them as their own 
without my help. I walk among the 
mud-geysers and the volcanoes that show 
what’s really inside. What men think 
they want—in fact, most of what you 
psychologists think they want—isn’t what 
they really want, for the most part, but 
a lot of deceptive substitutes for what 
men really want and have failed to get. 


Dig down into the Unconscious, and you 
shall find libido, the simple spring that 
turns all the wheels of the machine. It 
is sex-desire broadly considered, though 
some would say desire to exalt the ego, 
or desire just to live (of which sex- 
desire is, of course, the chief constitu- 
ent). Because these desires are repressed 
by social conventions, they seek outlets 
in strange and deceptive ways, and what 
we call our character becomes chiefly a 
mass of self-deluded virtues and self- 
deluded faults. New, this restless long- 
ing of The Sphinx, which she thinks is 
a genuine desire to know what man is, 
conceals. . . . 


SEVERAL VOICES: 
Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman,I.. . 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

Brethren, every member of this So- 
dality knows exactly what every other 
member is about to say. Would it not 
be well, instead of listening to our- 
selves, to hear the comments of our 
honored guest? 


THE SPHINX: 

I won’t admit, no I won’t, that this dis- 
cussion has given me a headache. I 
want you to think me more hard-headed 
than that, and moreover I might unwit- 
tingly reveal something in my insides 
that might shock the Psychoanalyst. All 
I can say, in view of your hospitality, 
is this: When you find out what you 
want, I hope you'll one and all get what 
you want, provided you care to have 
that kind of want. As for me, the next 
steamer back to Egypt, where I shall 
brood over these things, perhaps, for a 
few more thousand years. 








NEEDED INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 


PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER 


Goopwin B. Watson* 


O PROPOSE problems to be inves- 

tigated is carrying coals to Newcastle. 
Almost every doctor’s dissertation in this, 
as in other fields, concludes, “One of the 
greatest contributions of this study has 
been the large number of unanswered 
questions it has suggested.” Buckingham 
has expressed a regret which others will 
share, that research so often ends in turn- 
ing over to a vague general public the 
problem with which the investigator be- 
gan and this, although he is in a much 
better position than most others to work 
ahead until he finds an answer. It is in- 
deed welcome that groups such as the 
Character Education Inquiry are reliev- 
ing the vast desert sands of problems 
with a few oases of thriving young con- 
clusions. 

Yet even a cursory survey of research 
having a bearing on religious education 
raises some doubt as to how generally 
really fundamental problems are chosen 
for attack. Some graduate schools have 
ceased to require the publishing of doc- 
tors’ dissertations, because nobody wants 
to buy them. They constitute a problem 
in storage space. Worse, they represent 
the investment of some people’s lives at 
their best. The keenest minds of the stu- 
dent generation, working with enthusiasm 
for hours uncounted, often at great sacri- 
fice, pouring priceless vitality—into 
what? Giving some modified tests to a 
few reluctant groups, describing a few 
cases, or rearranging some historical dust, 
adding a few tables, preferably some 
correlations and a graph, a statement of 
limitations, and suggestions for further 
research. Fortunately not all research 
enterprises are cut to this pattern, but it 
is not impossible to discover in any grad- 
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uate school theses which are no more 
original, creative, or far reaching than 
such a model suggests. 

Hence the first proposal is a research 
into research. The aim is to discover 
how some of the waste of energy can be 
checked. Perhaps the outcome will be a 
new academic organization, the “Society 
for the Prevention of Useless Research.” 
The establishment of criteria for useful- 
ness will be no slight part of the work. 
No one person’s judgment will be ade- 
quate. No short-sighted, practical val- 
ues to be obtained next week must be al- 
lowed to obscure remote ends. Yet it 
seems probable that a careful review of 
the research of the last fifty years would 
give many leads as to the difference be- 
tween enterprises which can conceivably 
be said to offer large contributions, and 
those which represent simply the occasion 
for an article or the granting of a degree. 
Perhaps, as the basis of such a study, 
there might be held a conference of those 
interested in a given field, with several 
days cleared for the discussion of the 
really important next steps in research. 
In some such fashion, it should be possi- 
ble to propose standards which will aid 
in determining how far any new problem 
is worth the price of hours and energy 
which some people will have to put into it. 

The second area proposed for investi- 
gation is that of method. A variety of 
techniques are now being used for ob- 
taining data and for dealing with the facts 
when gathered. Few of these techniques 
have been adequately investigated in com- 
parison with the others. What are the 
peculiar values and limitations of data 
gathered in a laboratory? How do these 
compare with data gathered from the 
field? Is it best to cover a narrow field 
intensively as in testing, or to cover a 
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broader field of the individual’s life and 
behavior in the more comprehensive form 
of the case study? For what kind of 
evaluation is each superior? In obtaining 
data, what are the distinct values and de- 
fects of the psychoanalytic method which 
uses free reverie, of an informal inter- 
view, a formal interview, and a question- 
naire? In what fields can individuals’ 
statements about themselves and their be- 
havior be trusted? Perhaps the criteria 
of evidence built up in legal procedure 
will be helpful. All of these questions 
bear directly upon the soundness of the 
raw data. There is no more fundamental 
question in psychological research. The 
statistical and experimental and compara- 
tive and descriptive and other techniques 
work, for the most part, indiscriminately 
upon good data and upon bad. Imposing 
structures can too readily be built of in- 
substantial stuff. What facts are sound 
and dependable? Will someone help us 
in this our deep need? 

Then the question of method carries us 
on into the use which is to be made of 
the data, the processes of its analysis and 
synthesis. Two illustrations may be cited 
of the type of development that is needed. 
It is customary at present to compare 
measures in terms of a statistical mean- 
ing, the probability being that the differ- 
ence between them would, if the experi- 
ment were repeated, fall on the same 
side of zero. Once that chance goes be- 
yond nine hundred and ninety-seven 
chances out of a thousand, presto, it is 
called practical certainty. The difference 
is called statistically significant. This is 
an important feature of the difference, 
no doubt, but as Symonds has pointed 
out, any difference, however small, can be 
made practically certain if enough cases 
are gathered. For practical concerns it is 
much more valuable to translate differ- 
ences into terms other than probability. 
The probability that boys in a summer 
camp made a certain gain is impor- 
tant, but that that gain is an insignificant 
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fraction of the differences due to hered- 
ity would, if true, be invigorating in its 
application to the religious agencies run- 
ning the camps. Phrase the question thus, 
“How shall differences between methods, 
experimental factors, and the like, be 
stated? Will translation into hours of 
time, or numbers of persons, or com- 
monly observed units of difference or dol- 
lars of cost, or what other measures, be 
most effective in influencing the persons 
who should use the results?” 

The second illustration is even more 
fundamental. The statistical analysis of 
the frequencies of vibrations, their ampli- 
tude, and so on, may represent what takes 
place in a melody without giving aware- 
ness to the reader of the melody. Indeed, 
it may be that the complete melody is 
something other than its analyzed parts. 
In religious concerns it is particularly 
difficult to put together pieces and get a 
total that is satisfying. Someone may 
rightly protest, “It is not the number of 
units you put together but how they have 
been put together that matters for relig- 
ion.” Statistical methods since Des Cartes 
have been built in rigid framework. 
When we approach the study of personal- 
ity, the distortion of the Procrustean ap- 
plication of data to these frames becomes 
more apparent. Will someone devise a 
statistics which will tell us not only how 
much inclined Miss Jones is to exagger- 
ate her own importance to the world, but 
will also indicate the points at which that 
becomes great enough to make a difference 
in her disposition, to alienate her friends, 
to make her an unsuitable campfire leader, 
to make her unfitted to live an independ- 
ent life? How shall the inter-relation of 
this attitude of hers to the presence or 
absence of lovers be put down in the 
shorthand of a space-time framework? 
And, to carry the problem into its more 
inclusive form, how shall Miss Jones be 
compared with Miss Brown, who is more 
winning but less intelligent, who compen- 
sates in other realms? The techniques we 
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have seem to be either the loose adjectives 
and clauses of the case study, or the 
detailed partial methods of statistics built 
upon independent variables and only by 
great labor adapted to complex inter-re- 
lationships. Are there better methods? 

The third area in which investigation 
is proposed is that of the repetition of 
important experiments. Most educational 
theories hang by slender threads so far 
as experimental evidence is concerned. 
Two out of three experiments favor the 
project method, but the third was the best 
controlled. A student in a western city 
found little relationship between the 
newspapers men read and the viewpoints 
of these men upon current issues. As yet, 
it is only suggestive. Someone will need 
to try it again and again, in various situ- 
ations, and then perhaps we shall have 
trustworthy information about the influ- 
ence of the press. 

Again, much interest has been attracted 
by a study in cooperation with the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry which suggested 
that children did not correspond in gen- 
eral moral knowledge score to the scores 
of their teachers and Sunday school 
teachers. This has been interpreted by 
some to belittle the influence of such 
teachers, when no such conclusion is war- 
ranted. Are all the adults, perhaps, ex- 
ercising specific rather than general influ- 
ences, here up and there down? If so, 
the present evidence would not reveal it. 
Repetition, modification, more intensive 
study of the same question, is suggested 
by the substantial contribution already 
made. 

To choose a fourth example, it seems 
remarkable that the transfer of moral at- 
titudes should have received so little at- 
tention. Bagley and Ruediger almost 
twenty years ago observed the transfer of 
neatness trained in one classroom. Voel- 
ker touched the point of transfer, but 
found his data in conflict, some indicating 
greatest transfer from least specific train- 
ing. We know from his study and from 
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those of the Character Education Inquiry 
that wide generalization of trustworthy 
behavior is very uncommon. People who 
cheat at one time do not cheat in other 
situations. Yet are there not types of 
training which do transfer more widely? 
Does the present lack mean that it is im- 
probable that generalization can take 
place, or only that present methods are 
inadequate? All programs of religious 
education await with eagerness light upon 
the conditions under which training in 
one necessarily limited situation can have 
an influence in other situations. 

A fourth area for study is suggested 
by any field in which many hypotheses 
flourish without much basis in scientific 
study. Such a field, for example, is that 
of mental hygiene. It is most extraor- 
dinary that so large a body of systema- 
tized dogma about human beings should 
have grown up in a field nominally sci- 
entific, with so little accompanying check 
upon the truth of the statements. One 
may search far and long in the realm of 
complexes, rationalizations, repressions, 
transference, maladjustments, and fix- 
ations, without coming upon the kind of 
controlled experiment which would make 
a scientist feel at home. This does not 
mean that there is no truth in the point 
of view. Presumably interpretations 
which have found so wide and hearty an 
acceptance, which seem to illumine so 
much of behavior (at least of other peo- 
ple’s behavior), and which lead to such 
helpful service as the child guidance 
clinics are rendering, must include sound 
observations. There is also a fair chance 
that the truth will be diluted with many 
an unnecessary, although possibly artistic, 
phantasy. 

It is commonly believed that children 
without brothers or sisters have a pecu- 
liarly difficult environment, emotionally. 
Do they? Laird’s study suggests that they 
are better adjusted than children from 
larger families. What childhood factors 
are most likely to lead to shyness, timid- 
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ity, and a sense of inadequacy in early 
adult life? Is it having an over-affec- 
tionate or an undemonstrative home, or 
does neither bring the result? Is it a 
matter of having been sickly, delicate, or 
injured by severe accident in childhood? 
Is it a result of having been badly fright- 
ened as a child? According to J. O. 
Chassell’s preliminary investigation in 
this field, none of these factors have any 
clear relationship to the symptom. The 
factors that do have bearing are having 
been an unfavored or unpopular child, 
having been considered lazy, and, oddly 
enough, having had younger brothers and 
sisters. 

It is not hard to find explanations after 
we have the facts. It is the facts that 
are missing, for the most part. What, in 
terms of later behavior, have been the 
consequences of sparing the rod, of stern 
fathers, of much fondling by mothers, of 
having gotten good grades in school, of 
having been of a social group looked 
down upon by others, of having engaged 
in much petting, of having been scared 
by bogey-men or big dogs? Each of these 
questions demands study with control 
groups, actual comparison of those who 
do and those who do not, or the same peo- 
ple before and after taking. Are read- 
justments, in cases of problem children, 
made primarily as a result of the analysis, 
the testing, the interest of a sympathetic 
adult, the changed environment, the 
changed viewpoint of the child, the prom- 
inence which he has attained by virtue 
of becoming a problem, or by processes 
of maturation and knocking up against 
the world which would have changed him, 
anyhow? Who knows? Isolated cases 
will not suffice. Mere coincidence of a 
devoted mother and certain adult be- 
havior is quite inadequate, except as it is 
found not to appear under certain other 
circumstances. 

Evidence gathered by those who have 
been trained to expect certain precedents 
for conduct will continue to be open to 
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the charge that anyone can find what he 
is looking for in so complex a realm as 
human motives. If not read into the 
results, it may have been suggested to 
the subjects, quite unconsciously. Until 
experiments are planned with adequate 
numbers, hedged about with control 
groups, carried on with antiseptic safe- 
guards against the influence of the ex- 
perimenter’s bias, practically all counsel 
that is given in the realm of pre-school 
child training, sex education, mental 
hygiene, adolescent problems, parental 
education, and the like, will be compar- 
able to the proverbs of the tribe. It will 
represent the notions of wise and observ- 
ant persons, who are neither always 
wrong nor always right. 

A fifth area for studies comprises the 
many which are searches for causes. 
With the growing faith that character 
and spiritual values develop in accord 
with uniform processes, the need for 
scientific research grows. What had been 
once attributed to whim, chance, or Prov- 
idence, must now be traced to its specific 
source. 

Probably the most fundamental sug- 
gestion in recent study, has been Spear- 
man’s re-emphasis of Webb’s idea of a 
general factor of character, comparable 
to general intelligence. It, according to 
Spearman, is not a composite of specific 
habits. It is an innate factor of the indi- 
vidual, unitary, varying from one person 
to another, but always underlying the 
formation of specific abilities. If such a 
general character factor exists, upon 
which specific training must build, it is a 
matter of great significance. To answer 
the question will involve building many 
more tests than we at present have, and 
much better tests than most of those now 
in use. It is perhaps a task for a group 
of scholars in a university, ready to spend 
ten years in the single project. 

For more immediate hope of progress, 
let us consider some causes of more lim- 
ited characteristics. There is the province 
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of the aesthetic, from a scientific point of 
view almost unexplored. To ask a single 
question, how far are reactions to musical 
forms innate, how far dependent upon 
training and associations? Is martial 
music, for example, stirring because of 
the way it affects the organism, or be- 
cause of conditioning which has brought 
it to us so often in connection with stimuli 
which are stirring? A similar problem 
might be raised with almost every emo- 
tional response. Is John B. Watson right 
in his guess that all anger is the result of 
conditioning and re-conditioning and re- 
re-conditioning from a very few reflex 
type responses, or is McDougall nearer 
the truth in his formulation of anger as 
an innate emotional response to thwart- 
ing, its specific stimulus and overt be- 
havior response being subject to educa- 
tion and modification, but the core of it 
being an inborn emotional pattern? It 
might require the observation of infants 
with great care over several years to 
answer stich a question. Many social 
theories and not a few educational pro- 
cedures await the outcome. 

The causal factors back of concomitant 
learning constitute an attractive field for 
research. Four boys are made to stay in 
after school and learn the same poem. 
One develops a mighty hatred of the 
poem. Another reacts against the 
teacher. Still another finds himself emo- 
tionally upset every time he experiences 
the odor which permeated the school that 
afternoon. The fourth may show no sign 
of having been influenced at all by the 
experience, except that it may remain an 
unpleasant memory. Indeed, rebellious 
at first, he may find in later years that 
he has developed a genuine affection for 
the poem learned that bitter afternoon. 
Why these varied learnings? We do not 
know. We know almost nothing about 
the control of the variables upon which 
concomitant learning depends, yet we 
trust them for most of our character edu- 
cation. Miss O’Shea’s dissertation sug- 


gests that the most effective concomitant 
learning comes when interest in the main 
center of attention is neutral or at the 
most mild. Are all our club programs, 
perhaps, too interesting? It would seem 
to be time we were finding out. 

From the point of view of social prog- 
ress, there is a genuine need to learn more 
about the causes of prejudice. We know 
that radicals and reactionaries are alike 
in certain respects, but the factors back 
of the particular attitude, and the meth- 
ods of shifting such attitudes, are closed 
books. It should prove easy to compare 
exhaustively the background of radicals 
and reactionaries and moderates, thus 
gaining clues for further research. Care- 
fully controlled experiments in the intro- 
duction of factors which might bring 
about change (such as: a change of en- 
vironment, new information, example of 
a friend, shift in social approval, being 
psychoanalyzed, sharing satisfactions in 
other realms with opponents) ought to 
prove valuable to all religious workers 
having to deal with biased and obdurate 
human nature in others, if not in them- 
selves. 

Many of the causes related to character 
can best be studied in anthropology, bio- 
graphy and history. Societies have dif- 
fered widely in the type of family life 
provided for children. Have adult char- 
acters shown corresponding variation? 
What have been the factors leading to 
unusually brave, cruel, self-indulgent, so- 
cialized, or sensitive national groups? 
Suppose two groups of persons be com- 
pared, one group made up of those given 
to immediate gratification of impulses, the 
other notable for the self-denial which 


placed remote and intangible satisfactions | 


foremost. How have these two groups 
differed in factors which might have been 
causes ? 

A sixth area for research at present in- 
cludes those many problems which in- 
volve choosing the best of several possible 
techniques. We know ways of teaching 
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reading, which will develop a rate and 
ease of reading which can hardly be 
achieved with multiplied effort if other 
techniques are used. There are few such 
studies in the realm of character. What, 
for example, is the best method for train- 
ing a child not to play in the street? This 
is no trivial problem, with casualty com- 
panies predicting 723,000 victims of auto 
accidents during 1928. Shall we recom- 
mend scolding, spanking, explanation, 
visits to hospitals, rewards for correct 
behavior, electric shocks, honor systems, 
mild accidents, or some combination of 
such factors? 

A field in which the devising and selec- 
tion of the best technique is of primary 
importance, is that of immunization from 
propaganda. How can people be trained 
so they will not be swept off their feet? 
Is it best to keep them from any attempts 
to manipulate them, or to expose them to 
a great many, some pulling one way and 
some another, or to show them the psy- 
chological backstage and point out how 
the machinery works, or to give them 
courses in critical thinking, or is there 
some better technique? It seems prob- 
able that progress toward world peace de- 
pends more upon the success we have in 
building up resistance to propaganda, 
than upon treaties, conferences, or pacifist 
pledges. Indeed, it may be that because 
of our lack of knowledge in this field, 
organizations designed to promote peace 
actually succeed in increasing susceptibil- 
ity to war behavior. 

No less important is the need for the 
experimental validation of techniques in 
group thinking. Here religious education 
has been, for the most part, in advance of 
public educators. The recent evidence 
which indicates that the products of 
group thinking are superior in quantity 
and quality to the products of the best 
individual of the group, is not surprising 
to many religious educators. But the 


questions of technique are bothersome. 
What is the relationship between type of 


task and size of group? What are the 
conditions for the efficient behavior of 
this higher and more complex form of 
intelligence, group intelligence? How do 
committees which are effective differ 
from the ineffective? The problem be- 
comes acute when congregations and com- 
munities are divided. The issue may be 
one of a new building, a particular per- 
sonality, prohibition, race relations, or 
industry. How can these divided com- 
munity groups be led into a creative 
re-integration of their forces for con- 
structive progress? There is great need 
for analysis of what has actually hap- 
pened in hundreds of such situations. 

This survey cannot pretend to be ex- 
haustive. Starting with a need for evalu- 
ation of types of research, it went on to 
mention types of method in collecting 
and comparing data, the repetition of im- 
portant experiments, the fields where 
hypotheses flourish without adequate 
root, the search for causes, and the 
studies in devising and improving tech- 
niques. Several illustrations have been 
given in each area, but they cannot be 
said to be surely the mest important. | It 
is believed that all of them concern prob- 
lems which make a large difference, both 
immediately and in the long look ahead. 
It is believed that all of them are prob- 
lems upon which investigation can begin 
at once, whenever any person or organi- 
zation is willing to set aside the astonish- 
ing amount of time and money which will 
be required. 

The closing word should be one of 
hope. The experimental method is the 
best established road to truth. If some- 
one points out to us another, we can 
hardly choose between them save by as- 
suming the validity of the scientific 
method. It has been well said that Na- 
ture will answer any question if we but 
learn how to ask it. If there were no 
other sign of hope, encouragement could 
be gathered from the increasing skill with 
which religious education is asking ques- 
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tions. To that must be added the gradu- 
ate courses in experimentation and meas- 
urement, the tendency of workers in local 
fields to apply experiments in finding out 
how better to do their own work, the 
selection of national officers in religious 
organizations with a definite responsibil- 
ity for encouraging research, and the 
gratifying progress already made under 
grants from foundations. 


The road is open before us. It is far 





from an easy road, as those who have 
travelled it know full well. It reminds 
one of that vivid poem by Stephen Crane, 


The wayfarer, 

Perceiving the pathway to truth 
Was struck with astonishment. 

It was thickly grown with weeds. 
“Ha,” he said, 

“I see that no one has passed here 
In a long time.” 

Later he saw that each weed 

Was a singular knife. 

“Well,” he mumbled at last, 
“Doubtless there are other roads.” 


THE CHRISTIAN QUEST PROGRAM 


Jay A. Urice * 


2 HE Christian Quest program mate- 
rials,t a series of five pamphlets, is- 
sued by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, represent an important 
advance in religious education. The im- 
portance is primarily in the experimental 
approach which is frankly adopted. Each 
pamphlet states that it is “approved for 
experimental use.” Report forms are in- 
cluded for securing accounts of use of the 
processes with groups. These forms en- 
courage users to make detailed critical 
reports on each phase of the plans. The 
procedures outlined give evidence of an 
almost complete abandonment of the no- 
tion of “best methods” of meeting prob- 
lems. They deliberately foster a maxi- 
mum of adaptation. The plan will not 
need to be “revised”; it will grow. This 
promises a healthy use of the materials 
and a possible continuous development of 
the “program” itself. It is most encour- 
aging to have the International Council 
provide leadership of this sort. 





*Executive Secretary, Program Research and Sur- 
vey Section, National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

BD al Christian Quest, Youth and Jesus’ Way of 

i 

Materials to be used as Aids in Building a Church 
Program with Youth. A series of pamphlets pre- 


pared by the Committee on Religious Education of 
— International Council of Religious Education, 
1 ° 
No. 1. Qualities of an Effective Leader, 34 pages. 
No. 2. How a Leader Proceeds with a group, 86 
pages. 
No. 3. How to Study Individual Growth, 18 pages. 
No. 4. How a Leader Uses Organization, 38 pages. 
No. 5. Program Suggestions for Group Leaders, 54 


pages. 





The Council’s Committee on Religious 
Education of Youth set out to develop a 
basis for cooperative effort by denomina- 
tions and Christian Associations in pro- 
viding better programs for adolescent 
girls and boys. The general plan result- 
ing is a model of “overhead” cuoperation. 
Not only does it provide for experimenta- 
tion in group processes, but it offers a 
basis for cooperative experimentation by 
denominational organizations. Each de- 
nomination which participates will both 
gain and contribute. It will foster a 
stimulation of thinking within its own 
ranks, and do so as a part of a compre- 
hensive plan. Instead of a sterile stand- 
ardization with formal endorsements, 
here is a plan for working helpfully to- 
gether around a practical method of crea- 
tive effort. 

The Christian Quest approach is also 
a refreshing way for encouraging local 
denominational and organizational co- 
operation. All too much good energy has 
been spent in trying to diagram relation- 
ships or to define the proper scope of 
home, school, church, etc. Much of this 
has turned attention from boys and girls, 
and, if done apart from particular com- 
munities, has failed to take their differ- 
ing conditions into account. Here, now, 
is not a general plan to be adopted by 
local councils, but rather a suggested way 
by which they can seek to meet the needs 
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of their adolescents. They will find in it 
every encouragement to adapt the mate- 
rials to the circumstances of each church 
or Association. There is a basis for active 
cooperation in sharing of experience with 
the use of the materials. This means that 
the uppermost concern is always likely to 
be how youth can best be helped. 

The writer has before him a report of 
a conference of church, school and Asso- 
ciation folks in one city. It tells of an 
earnest consideration of the problems of 
groups under way and a lively exchange 
of experiences around the use of the ma- 
terials. Such cooperation is in itself a 
Christian Quest, which will surely lead on 
resultfully. 

The growth of group leaders will be 
encouraged by the use of these materials. 
They are penned with a view to enriching 
his or her experience as a leader. Each 
pamphlet has an introductory page listing 
“what to do with this pamphlet?” Con- 
cluding pages in each offer suggestions 
for further training and for helpful read- 
ing. The report forms give guidance in 
an appraisal of the usefulness of the va- 
rious processes suggested and do this in 
a way that will help leaders evaluate their 
own workmanship. Any group leader 
who cares to do so may contribute to the 
development of the general plan by send- 
ing in narrations of his experiences. He 
may have a genuine part in perfecting the 
tools he is using. Group leaders are, thus, 
themselves encouraged to set out on a 
Quest. 

The materials give evidence of good 
committee work. They have been pro- 
duced through a pooling of the experience 
of several organizations and denomina- 
tions. While occasional footnotes give 
credit for adopted suggestions, the whole 
is handled in such a way that the prestige 
of neither writer nor publishing house 
is at stake in its general form, content, or 
assumptions. It embodies an unusually 


consistent following of an educational 
point of view which is generally difficult 


to carry through without accretions of 
unharmonious details. The committee 
evidently worked thoroughly enough that 
the writers of the various sections saw 
the entire plan with some clearness. 
The materials seek to provide a basis 
for group work on the thorough going as- 
sumption “that character is developed in 
expertence, that is, in some activity. The 
word activity here does not mean only 
bodily activity. It means any active 
interest.” 

The committee has sought to describe 
the various processes involved in working 
with groups on the basis of that assump- 
tion. Considering the relatively meager 
experience we in religious education have 
had in providing curriculum materials 
which will aid leaders to cooperate with 
youth in this spirit, the pamphlets are 
worthy of high praise. What a contrast 
they offer to the plan of meeting the re- 
ligious education problem of a special age 
group by selecting writers to “prepare 
new courses.” 

There will be eleven pamphlets in the 
series as announced. Those issued thus 
far form the “basic materials” of general 
suggestions. Pamphlet Number One, 
Qualities of an Effective Leader, contains 
sections on these topics: 

A Passion to Serve Youth 

An Understanding of Youth 

A Comradeship with Youth 

A Vision of the Goal 

An Appreciation of the Process by 

which Character Develops 

An Understanding of a Youth Pro- 
gram 

7. A Skillful Use of the Principles of 

Program-Making 

8. A Wise Use of Growing Loyalties 
9. A Wholesome Personality 

10. Growing Christian Experience and 

Character 

There is added a chart for use by lead- 
ers in rating themselves on these “quali- 
ties.” The description of the general 
viewpoint regarding learning, the rdle of 
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the leader, and program-making, are 
given quite simply and with a commend- 
able freedom from educational jargon. 
“Program” is assumed to be “a method 
of so using curriculum, that is, materials, 
the experiences, and activities of youth 
itself, and the experience and personality 
of the leader, in guiding youth through 
his life situations; that he may achieve 
full-rounded Christian personality.” 
Ways of choosing materials are de- 
scribed on a scale ranging from prescrip- 
tion through to choice around compelling 
central interests. Leaders can thus see 
their type of leadership and its educa- 
tional implications. They are made aware 
of the possibility of moving their work to 
the plane of group defined interests. 
The most valuable parts of this pamph- 
let are those which describe points of 
view and general methods. These will 
help the average group leader to under- 
stand the bearing of his or her method of 
work on the resulting outcomes in the 
lives of group members. After all, are 
not these matters more practically fun- 
damental than “qualities” of leadership? 
The leader who seeks to improve quali- 
ties in himself is likely only to become 
self conscious around elusive things. “A 
Passion to Serve Youth,” may be dis- 
couragingly awesome to novices in group 
leadership. Why not greet them with 
something of the genuine fun that comes 
through wholehearted comradeship in 
enterprises with boys and girls? Adults 
who truly share in this sort of program 
with boys and girls will have a right good 
time along the way. Let’s tell them so. 
A most compelling source of satisfac- 
tion for leaders is found in their growing 
ability to meet effectively the various sit- 
uations that arise in their work with 
groups. In aiding them gain confidence 
in their own ability, we have the most cer- 
tain method for deepening and strength- 
ening their interest in their task. The 
satisfactions that come from good work- 
manship center interest wholesomely in 
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the task instead of in themselves. 
entire series of booklets contributes to 


that. In future editions we would sug- 
gest that this pamphlet be devoted en- 
tirely to “Effective Leadership,” and 
given that title. 

Pamphlet Number Two offers in a few 
pages a wealth of easily understood sug- 
gestions to enable leaders to catch hold 
of and develop group interests. Getting 
acquainted, welding members into a real 
group, helping the group determine its 
goal, setting up a program, carrying out 
a program, testing results, and such proc- 
esses are described and illustrated by 
brief stories from actual groups. 

To foster an understanding of the gen- 
eral point of view that “all activities of 
life are possible elements in character 
building,” much is made of a schematic 
analysis of eleven “areas of experience” 
of boys and girls. These are given as 
health activities, educational activities, 
economic activities, vocational prepara- 
tion, citizenship, recreation, sex, parent- 
hood, family life, general group life, 
friendship, aesthetic interests, and spe- 
cialized religious activities. The leader is 
encouraged to see “program” around 
these areas of life in three ways: (1) the 
group program; (2) each member’s pur- 
poses for himself; (3) the leader’s pur- 
pose for each member. The chart given 
for recording the status of group mem- 
bers in the activity areas provides an eas- 
ily understandable way for a leader to 
record and follow the development of 
members of his group. 

Pamphlet Number Three offers a char- 
acter evaluation chart built around the 
eleven areas of life and on a five point 
scale. It is for use with boys and girls 
themselves. Six possible desirable re- 
sults which may follow from the use of 
such a chart with individual boys and 
girls are stated. It is to be hoped that 
the committee will conduct careful ex- 
perimentation with the chart, under its 
own auspices. We need to know more 
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precisely just what such charting really 
does mean for boys and girls who under- 
go it. Reports sent in by group leaders 
may not be sufficiently discriminating 
around the critical matters to afford a 
basis for determining actual results from 
charting. It would be desirable to enlist 
the aid of persons competent to conduct 
a careful study of the effects of the use 
of such a scheme by volunteer leaders on 
the attitudes of those-girls and boys who 
take them seriously. 

Running through the series is the as- 
sumption involved in the chart-plan, that 
character lacks can be diagnosed and 
remedial treatment applied. Wholesome 
boys and girls throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into their activities, because of 
the appeal in what they seek to do. Such 
experiences are not confused for them 
by personal references. They play 
games, read books, carry out dramatics, 
eat their meals, worship, enjoy friends, 
because these things are, from their stand- 
point, worth doing. We should ask of 
our religious education that it foster this 
self forgetfulness. ; 

The question is always pertinent as to 
whether plans made under such incen- 
tives as those of self improvement achieve 
the ends hoped for them. It is quite pos- 
sible that a direct, self conscious attack 
on one’s habits and attitudes may but lead 
to a change of outward forms which 
misses entirely the heart of the matter. 
To be sure, it is desirable to see a picture 
of one’s life patterns. Those occasions 
when life is caught up and seen as a 
whole, in its relationships, and in terms of 
high ideals, are great experiences. The 
danger comes in trying to set up such ex- 
periences, hoping that they can be made 
meaningful when imposed at the will of a 
leader. In attempting such an analysis 
with a boy or a girl, or in “presenting” 
the “ideal of complete Christian living” 
(Pamphlet Two, page 20) it is certainly 
most desirable that the experience shall 
be intrinsically vital. These occasions, 


of all times, should not be brought about 


in disregard of our best educational 
knowledge. 

That “organization” shall be, in itself, 
an educational affair is the fine assump- 
tion of Pamphlet Number Four. There 
are excellent suggestions given for help- 
ing groups perfect and conduct their or- 
ganization in such ways that they shall 
learn how to use the forms of associated 
effort to serve their purpose. Those of 
us who spend our lives in the midst of 
organizational machinery must regret that 
we, and many of our comrades, did not 
have such education in the meeting of 
organizational form and control when we 
were younger ! 

Program Suggestions for Group Lead- 
ers, Pamphlet Number Five, is a small 
encyclopedia of information for both 
leaders and group members. The writers 
call it a “cash and carry system” of sug- 
gestions. They have listed and classified 
under interest headings the things groups 
can do together, things individuals can do, 
desirable outcomes, and reference mate- 
rials. The range of these materials is all 
along the alphabet from athletics to wor- 
ship. Almost any interest a group de- 
velops can be enriched from these re- 
sources of suggestions. 

Bound up in the title, The Christian 
Quest, is an idea centrally vital to relig- 
ious education. The comments above re- 
garding charting have come from a fear 
lest the character diagnosis—activity pre- 
scription procedure will center the inter- 
est of boys and girls on personal achieve- 
ment—or even on “growth.” Nothing, 
quite so surely as interest in self, thwarts 
that spirit of adventure in compelling en- 
terprises which grip youth so vitally. A 
quest is more nearly analogous to an en- 
terprise than to an effort at self-improve- 
ment. What better education can be had 
than meaningful enterprises? From 
these, and these alone, come worthy char- 
acter. We hope for Christians who, in 
His Spirit, can lose themselves in the en- 
terprises of life. 











Tue CoMPENSATORY FUNCTION OF THE SUNDAY 
“Funny” Paper. (Harvey C. Lehman and 
Paul A. Witty, in The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, June, 1927, pages 202-211.) 
Over 5,000 children, ages 81% to 15%, in city 

and rural schools of Kansas, were asked to in- 

dicate from a large list (about 200 items) of 
play activities “only those in which they had 
voluntarily engaged during the preceding 
week.” Tests were made at three different 
times within a period of a year. Looking at 
the Sunday “funny” paper ranked first with 
both boys and girls, except in the rural schools. 
Even country children, however, gave it high 
ranking. The authors suggest as an explana- 
tion that the characters of the comic strips, in 
their utter defiance of natural as well as man- 
made laws, offer the child who is hampered 
by the conventions of actual life a means of 
vicarious satisfaction for thwarted and re- 
strained desires. P. R. S. 


EMoTIONAL INSTABILITY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
(J. W. Bridges, in Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, October-December, 
1927.) 

As measured by the Woodworth question- 
naire, the women in 168 students of Arts and 
Medicine were more unstable than the men, 
and Arts students more unstable than Medical. 
There is a corresponding greater variability 
as regards symptoms. The typical psycho- 
neurosis is an anxiety neurosis, although hys- 
teria and psychasthenia are rare. There is 
no correlation between intelligence and emo- 
tional stability, nor between emotionality and 
academic standing. P; RS. 


An EXPERIMENT IN CREATIVE DRAMATICS. 
(George R. Bell, in Ihe International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, November, 1927, 
pages 21-22.) 

Fifth grade boys wrote in the form of a 
drama the story of finding out some needs 
of a Christian worker among the Blackfeet 
Indians. They presented it as the core of a 
worship service. As a result, the service com- 
mittee of the junior department decided to 
raise $25 to help meet the need. P. R. S. 


Finpinc Reatiry THroucH Worsuip. (Nor- 
man E. Richardson, Church School Journal, 
November, 1927.) 

Worship is communion, direct and imme- 
diate, between man with his sense of limita- 
tion and Ultimate Reality, which is a personal, 
kind, dependable God. But religious educators 


*Abstracts initialed P. R. S. were prepared by Paul 
R. Stevick, Professor of Bible and Religion in Morn- 
ingside College, Sioux City, Towa. Those initialed 
F. O. were prepared by Frederick B. Oxtoby, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and Philosophy in Illinois 
College, Jacksonville. That initialed R. A. S. was pre- 

ared by Raymond A. Smith, Director of Religious 

ucation in Winston-Salem, C. 
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are confronted with the problem of adapting 
their methods of promoting this communion 
to the level of experience of the growing in- 
dividual. True worship will have an effect 
on everyday living. Fy. deta 


THE GREATEST PRESENT NEEDS OF THE WEEK- 
Day CuurcH Scuoor. (Nathaniel F. For- 
syth, Church School Journal, December, 
1927, pages 634-635.) 

The greatest present need is “to know how 
to build Christian experiences in the lives” of 
pupils already enrolled; and a curriculum 
which is part of a unified program for the 
entire church, as well as Christian and life- 
centered, not material-centered. P. &: Sz 


Have Curistians A VitaL Messace? (Arthur 
Judson Brown, in The Missionary Review 
of the World, November, 1927, pages 831- 
838.) 

The Christian conception of God as a just, 
merciful, loving Father is needed by animists 
at one extreme and Buddhists at the other. 
The concept of the incarnation, of mankind 
as a brotherhood of equals before God, of the 
seriousness of sin and the power of salvation 
‘from sin—such elements as these compose a 
message vital to the needs of Confucian, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, and animist with 
their unrebuked untruthfulness, sexual vice, 
gambling and bloody cruelty. P. R. S. 


THe LAUSANNE CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND 
Orver. (Peter Ainslie, in The International 
Journal of Religious Education, November, 
1927, page 12.) 

This conference was the fruitage of seven- 
teen years of preparation. Practically all the 
larger communions of Christendom except the 
Roman Catholic were represented. Out of the 
discussions emerged a tentative statement of 
the message of the Church to the world, and 
plans for continuation of the movement. The 
Conference “established the principle of diver- 
sity within unity and the impracticability of 
conformity, the right of Christian liberty, and 
the need of a united Christendom.” P. R. S. 


Mora JupGMENTS OF HicH-ScHoot STUDENTS. 
G. S. Slavens and A. P. Brogan, Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, October, 1927, 

XXXVIII pages 57-69.) 

Opinions of 100 girls and 100 boys in each 
of two Texas high schools were taken on the 
relative “worseness” of 15 practices, and on 
the relative frequency of these practices 
among members of their respective sexes. The 
results showed a high degree of uniformity 
in moral judgments, and fairly close correla- 
tions with opinions of university students. 
Plans for moral education should be grounded 
more firmly on such studies as these. 

F; 
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Music In THE CHuRcH ScHoot. (John Mann 
Walker, Church School Journal, November, 
1927.) 

Since music is an inevitable expression of 
Christian worship and fellowship, it is im- 
portant to have trained leadership. Orchestras 
“will be more successful if they appear only 
when they have a valuable contribution to 
make.” “Congregational singing is the most 
important of all.” Pk & 


Our Curpren’s Toys. (John Leslie Lob- 
ingier, The International Journal of Relig- 
ious Education, December, 1927, page 9.) 
Play is now recognized as essential in the 

educative process. The small child most en- 

joys reflecting the normal activities of the 
life he sees. But play with toy war equip- 
ment tends to create the impression that kill- 
ing others is a normal human activity. It is 
better to give Christmas toys that allow for 
reflection of the more constructive and peace- 
able experiences. PE. S. 


Pictures IN THE Home. (Alma Palmer Mc- 
Kibben, The International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, December, 1927, pages 
14-15.) 

The possibilities, educational and aesthetic, 
in pictures are so great that parents should 
study the principles which make a picture 
both good and interesting, and with the help 
of their children provide a beautiful and mean- 
ingful collection of pictures for * home. 


KK. &. 


RELIGION IN Epucation. (Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, in Good House- 
keeping, October, 1927, page 18f.) 

“Deep within himself nan wants more than 
the approval of his fellow beings: he wants 
the approval of his God. Education will never 
be education until it supplies every being with 
the moral training he needs for the one ap- 
proval, the religious quickening he needs for 
the other.” For the reason that we need moral 
training religion is a necessity. A man cannot 
be truly moral unless also he is religious. In 
some of our institutions of learning professors 
are going out of their way to wreck the faith 
of their students, thus laying themselves open 
to the same criticism as is justly given to 
those who would fasten dogmas upon the minds 
in both the public school and in higher educa- 
tion. Present day education is failing in its 
neglect of training the emotions, the “heart.” 
Arnold’s definition of religion as “morality 
touched with emotion” is acceptable as the ideal 
we which we are to work in education. 


THe So-Catrtep “GENERAL CHARACTER” TEST. 
(Paul A. Witty and Harvey C. Lehman, in 
Psychological Review, November, 1927.) 
The assumption that character is a unitary 

trait or a combination of unitary traits rests 


on shaky foundations. Symonds, Brown, 
Trow, and others have shown that a given 
individual will behave differently with regard 
to a given “trait,” as conditions vary. Educa- 
tion in morality should, therefore, consist of 
the formation of specific approved habits. At- 
tempts at character measurement are spurious 
and unnecessary. F..aS& 


THe Soctat Srupies 1n THE CuRRICULUM. 
(H. C. Morrison, in Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal, 1927, pp. 164-168.) 

Social studies, more than any others, repre- 
sent that kind of education for which people 
are taxed. Instead of a single perfunctory 
course occupying a corner of the program, they 
should constitute a well organized curriculum 
of many very definite courses, each as exacting 
as physical science or mathematics or language. 
Education has a social import and purpose. 
Schools exist to make citizens. Education con- 
sists fundamentally in certain learnings which 
constitute the individual’s adjustment to the 
life in society which all must in common live. 
Such adjustments are found in sciences, litera- 
ture, and fine arts in general, and in moral 
training. These are, of course, the too] sub- 
jects, that is, subjects essential to fundamental 
adjustments, but which are not the adjustments 
themselves. Some of these, like reading and 
a modicum of mathematics and linguistics, are 
essential. F. B. O. 


“Tuey”: SOMETHING FOR PARENTS TO THINK 
Asout. (Mrs. Cora Trawick Court, The 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, December, 1927, pages 16-17.) 
Reflection upon the opinion many boys and 

girls have of their parents after they have 

grown up should give valuable material for 
discussion groups in parent education. “After 
all, if we haven’t time to help our children 
find God as we walk along the way together, 

how indeed shall we succeed in giving them a 

guiding line into that abundant and joyous 

life which we like to call the good life.” 
P. Ss. 


Tue Use or Group RIVALRY AS AN INCENTIVE. 
(Elizabeth B. Hurlock, in Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, October-De- 
cember, 1927.) 

The experiment measured improvement in 
ability to solve arithmetic problems. Pupils 
from grades IV to VI were subjects. The 
results indicated that after allowance is made 
for sex, age, and ability factors, rivalry is an 
effective incentive with grade school children 
for improvement of both speed and accuracy. 
Rivalry between groups of equal ability aids 
in building a cooperative spirit as opposed to 
selfish individualism. Pe a 
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Wuat DetTerMINEs THE CurricuLum. (D. L. 
Geyer, in Chicago Schools Journal, 1927, pp. 
215-219.) 

There are many indications that heralded re- 
visions of curriculum are not to be general or 
in any sense fundamental, but are to consist 
in rearrangement of old topics, some change of 
emphasis, and occasionally the introduction of 
a single new study. Any such procedure as 
asking frankly what the schools exist for and 
what material would best help them to attain 
this purpose is anathema. 

Professors of education plead the necessity 
of preparing the child for adult life, of giving 
him health and vigor, vocational and civic and 
avocational efficiency. Efforts have been made 
to circumvent educaiors by putting the “right 
people” on the revision committees, by pleading 
the limitations of buildings and textbooks and 
the inadequate equipment of the teaching force, 
and by pointing to the entanglements of pre- 
paratory and conventional values. There is 
only one force that is capable of bringing 
about a change—competition from outside by 
private schools. F. B. O. 


Wuat Kinp or Conscience Has a NEWSPAPER 
Epitor? Interview with Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald. (Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, in The Christian Leader, 
July 9, 1927.) 

Why print all this crime and scandal busi- 
ness? Why print news that gives thrills—news 
with a flavor? Because people want about what 
they are getting. Besides, publication of news 
about crime and its punishment has a warning 
value. News of moral failures and scandals 
may act as deterrents, though it may have a 
directly opposite effect on morbid imaginations. 
We are not publishing papers for weak types 
of mind. It does not pay to coddle people too 
much. To publish a newspaper today, make it 
succeed, pay its bills, and leave a reasonable 
residue to divide among the owners. the editor 
must find a buying public and give them what 
they want. F. B. O. 


WHAT OF THE STUDENT CONFERENCES? 
(Gladys E. Meyerand, Church School Jour- 
nal, November, 1927.) 

The tendency of recent national gatherings 
representing the student “youth movement” 
has been to center on such questions as the 
Christian attitude toward America’s racial and 
social problems, the problems of international- 
ism, and similar real “hot spots” of the day. 
Not speeches, but exchange of ideas, has been 
the favorite procedure. PRS. 


Wuat Reration Has CuHurcH To STATE? 
(Clarence True Wilson, Church School Jour- 
nal, November, 1927.) 

Historically, Christianity has been a militant 
force in combating one form of entrenched 
evil after another. American tradition and 





fundamental law prevent direct interference 
of any Christian body as such with govern- 
mental operations, though as a body of citizens 
a group may unitedly voice its sentiments 
on matters of government policy. The Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, unlike some of 
its bitterest opponents, uses constitutionally 
honorable methods in promoting sentiment for 
human welfare measures. fF. ih, 








SILVER BAY 
CONFERENCES— 1928 


Two Open Dates 


The Silver Bay conferences sched- 
uled for the summer of 1928 in- 
clude: 


ba Student Y. W. C. A., June 
19-29 (10 days) 

The Missionary Educational 
Movement, June 29-July 10 (11 
days) 

The Community Y. W. C. A, 
July 19-29 (10 days) 

The Eastern Summer School of 
the Y. M. C. A., 1st half, July 
20-August W (4 days): 2nd 
half, August 3-17 (14 days) 

The Vacation Conference under 
the auspices of the Silver Bay 
Association, August 17-29 (12 


The Annual Conference on 
Human Relations in Industry, 
August 30-Sept. 2 (3 days) 

Two open dates remaining, namely: 
June 10-19 and September 3-10; 
also August 17-29 for a smaller con- 
ference. 

The rates for room and board range 
from $2.50 to $5.00 a day. 

Write to Charles R. Towson, Presi- 
— 347 Madison Ave., New York 

ity. 




















EXPERIMENTS /N 


PERSONAL RELIGION 





A= and challenging 
series of studies from re- 
ligious history and current life. 
Projects under guidance. Corre- 
spondence instruction optional. 


A Home Study Course 
75 cents, 60 cents for 5 or more 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Ciniversity of Chicago Dept. 407 Chicago, fil, 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


announces the first monograph of its new series 


TESTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT AND WRONG 


By HUGH HARTSHORNE, MARK A. MAY, and Others 





Cash with Order 75 Cents; Otherwise $1.00 


The six sections which comprise this monograph were first pub- 
lished as separate articles in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Brought 
together and unified in this volume, they form a study which should be 
placed in every college and university library, and cn the desk of every 
scientific investigator into problems of character formation. Pro- 
fessors Hartshorne and May are conducting the Character Education 
Inquiry at Teachers College, Columbia University. The present 
volume reports one phase of that inquiry. 

















Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set high 

standards for their publications. Our unusually 
extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
books or the College Catalogue in a manner fitting 
educational standards. Together with many other 
quality periodicals, we print this magazine, 
Reuicious EpucarTIon. 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 


An American Translation 


J. M. P. Smith, The- 
ophile J. Meek, Alex 
R. Gordon and Leroy 
Waterman have 
spent four years in 
making a new, more 
accurate, more read- 
able modern transla- 
tion of the Old 
Testament. 


It reveals more clear- 
ly than has ever be- 
fore been possible the 
whole meaning and 
message of the Bible. 


CLOTH $7.50 
LEATHER. .$10.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


An American Translation 
By Epcar J. GoopsPEED 


Popular Edition 


Pocket ae $2.50 Regular gt $2.00 
Edition (Leather .... 3.50 Edition (Leather .... 3.00 


The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
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